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Pates. 
BALLADS AND SONGS OF YORKSHIRE 

The lovers of our ballad literature are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Invledew for the very interesting 
little volume bearing the above title, which he has 
recently published. ‘There are, however, a few 
pieces not included in the collection, which (con- 
sidering the general character of its contents) I 
expected to have found therein, and which | con- 
clude have escaped the researches of the compiler, 
since they are neither of the kind which he states 
to have been purposely omitted, nor such as he 
would (in my opinion) have rejected when exer- 
cising the duty of selection. To the se, the retore, 
I would beg leave to invite his attention. 

The first belo: gs to a class of songs of which a 
great part of the volume is composed, viz. those 
relating to events of a public nature, but it is of 
80 purely local a character, and of such temporary 
interest, that it possibly bas scarcely been heard 
of beyond the boundaries of the town to which it 
relates, and in which it was most likely composed 
—circumstances quite sufficient to account for its 
al sence from Dr. Ingledew's pages. It was sung 
in the streets of Bradford during the Musical 
Festival on the opening ot St George's Hall in 
that town in August and September, 1853 ; and 
the copy beneath is transcribed from a broadside, 
Without either printer’s name or place of publica- 


+  -C 


tion, which I, there and then, purchased of the 
minstrel who was carolling forth the ditty. The 
sheet on which it is printed also contains a song 


| acquainting us “ How five and twenty shillings 


are expended in a week” ; but that is, I think, of 
metropolitan origin. 
“ A New Song on the Ope ning of St. Ge rge’s Hail. 
* Good people all that’s standing round, I pray you now 
attend, 
And listen with attention to the lines which I have 
penn’d ; 
I hope that I shall none offend, I wish to please you all; 
It’s all about the opening of the Great St. George’s Hall. 


There is the Mayor and Corporation, and the Merchants 

too likewise, 

At the opening of St. George’s Hall they will you all 

surprise ; 

They are going to have a Festival, a Concert and a Bali, 

To celebrate the opening of the great St. George’s Hall. 

* From Halifax and Huddersfield, and likewise York and 

Leeds, 
The sporting Ladies will swarm in just like a flock of 
Geese, 

With bran new bustles on their ramps, and dandy cay 

and all; 

rhey will make some young men rue the day they 

came to George’s Hall. 

“ There is a dandy Weaver, she works at the (gueen’s Head, 
A cabbage [net ] to hold her hair she has upon her head, 
With artificials on her cap, and flounced gown and all, 
She'll cut a dash upon the day they open George’s Hall. 

* Her sweetheart is a Snob who swears, in spite of wind 

and weather, 

He'll sell his lapstone and his wax, likewise his hemp 

and leather, 

He swears that he will sell his cloak and little pigs 

and all, 

lo buy a ti ket for his dear to go to George’s Hall. 

* There is another verse I'll sing to you, you never heard 

the like, 

The lasses that are in the town for wages mean to strike, 

They say they'll have a better price or elsé not work 

at all. 

They mean to strike upon the day they open George’s 

Hall. 

* The Masons and the Carpenters, and Builders too like- 

wise, 

Upon that day I mean to say a tool they will not raise ; 

The Counter-jumpers, Barbers’ Clerks, and Factory 

Lads and all, 

Will have a spree upon the day they open George’s Hall. 
*So to conclude and finish this [the last] verse of my 

song, 

We'll drink success to George’s Hall and Bradford's 

noted town; 

And Lasses, when you're going home, take care you do 

not fall, 

For it’s ten to one you rue the day you went to George’s 

Hall.” 

The next is a ballad, entitled “ The Merchant's 
Son fof York] and Beggar Wench of Hull,” 
printed in Evans's Old Ballads (iii. 267.), edit. 
1810; the omission of which must have been, I 
imagine, quite accidental, as Dr. Ingledew has ad- 
mitted into his collection songs which have a much 
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slenderer connexion with the county, e.g. Col- 
man’s ditty of “ Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” 

Two only of the six songs published by Ritson, 
as Part I. of The Yorkshire Garland, are inserted. 


Three of the others should, I think, have been in- | 
“In praise of | 


cluded, viz. “The Horse Race ;” 
Yarm;” and “The Gamblers fitted.” The fourth 
is of that class which Dr. Ingledew has reserved 
for future publication. 

The song of “ The Twea Threshers” appears to 
be imperfect. It is described as “ A story of two 
rustics, and the history of their several mistakes 
during a holiday which they took to go to Scar- 
borough,” but it carries the story no farther than 
the commencement of their journey: the history 
of the mistakes being wholly wanting, and not ac- 
counted for by the editor. Perhaps the missing 
portion exists separately in the form of a Second 
Part to the song. 

Having made the above Notes, I now submit a 
Query. Was not “ Herbert Stockhore, private in 
Earl Fauconberg’s Yorkshire North Riding Vo- 
lunteers,” whose song of “ The Yorkshire Volun- 
teers’ Farewell to the Good Folks of Stockton” * is 
given by Dr. Ingledew, identical with the Poet 
Laureate of the Eton Montem? If so, he is de- 
serving of a foot-note. The Laureate was said to 
have been (like the North Riding poet) a soldier. 
Some particulars of him (including specimens of 
his Montem Odes) are given in Hone’s Year 
Book ; and also, I think, in The Mirror, a weekly 
periodical which flourished between thirty and 
forty years ago. W. H. Husx. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Suaksrerian Portraits. — Much controversy 
has ariseg on the authenticity of the numerous and 
varied portraits of William Shakspeare, and de- 
= of all that has been written and said about 
the Chandos portrait of our immortal bard, Boaden 
and Wivel have both written books to prove that 


no portrait was ever painted of our Poet Shak- | 


speare during his lifetime. And I of my own 
knowledge can here assert and testify that one Mr. 
Zincke, who lived thirty-five years since, a pic- 
ture-restorer, then residing in Windmill Street, 
Lambeth, manufactured old portraits, principally 
Shakspeares, Miltons, and Nell Gwinns; and one 
of the portraits of the former old Zincke sold at a 
sale in Greek Street, Soho, for 4l. 10s., and that 
that same portrait passed from dealer to dealer 
until it was sold to Tr 

for 1000 guineas. 

This portrait was dubbed the “ Bellows Por- 
trait” fyom the ingenious but deceptive statement 
“ that it was at first painted upon canvas, and de- 
corated the top of the parlour bellows belonging 





* In Haslewood’s edition of Ritson’s Bishopric Garland, 
he is styled “ the pretended author.” 
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to Queen Elizabeth?’ Old Zincke died about 
| twenty-five years since, and left behind him about 
twenty portraits of Shakspeares and Miltons, &c., 
all in pledge at the various West-end pawn. 
brokers, and also a catalogue written in a small 
memorandum-book (that one of his sons showed 
me) of all the portraits old Zincke (his father) had 
manufactured of his favourite trio, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Nell Gwinn; but Shakspeare sold the 
best. Humpury CiinKkEr. 








Suaxsreare.—In the Life of Shakspeare pre- 
fixed to the splendid edition of his Works now in 
course of publication by Mr. Halliwell, it is stated 
that the earliest instance of the name yet dis- 
covered is that of Thomas’ Shakespere, who was 
connected in an official capacity with the port of 
Youghal in Ireland, in 49 Edward III., a.p. 1375. 
And that a second early notice, of a less agreeable 
kind, relates to another Thomas Shakespere, who 
was indicted of felony at Coventry in the reign of 
Henry [V. From neither of those instances can 
the native place of the individual, or the local 
origin of the family, be inferred — both were ob- 
viously in transitu. I have found an earlier men- 
tion of the name, which I[ think clearly shows its 
holder to have been a landholder in Cumberland. 

The hospital of St. Nicholas, at Carlisle, was 
endowed (by King Athelstan as supposed) with a 
thrave of corn from every plough-land in Cum- 
berland. In the reign of Edward III. these 
thraves were withheld by the landowners, for 
some reason which does not appear: whereupon 

| the king, as patron, issued his commission to in- 
quire what was due, and from whom, and so forth. 
An inquisition was accordingly held at Carlisle on 
the Feast of St. Bartholomew, 31st Edward IIL, 
A.D. 1358; upon which the jury find that the 
thraves were due to the hospital, and had been 
rendered from time beyond memory; but that 
for eight years last past they had been withheld 
by the persons therein named (a large number, in 
| various parts of the county), and amongst them 
by Henry Shakespere of the parish of Kirkland, 
which is a parish on the “ fellside,” to the east- 
ward of Penrith, and bordering on Westmoriand. 
Here we have distinct evidence of a Shakespere 
holding a plough-land as far back as 1350, twenty- 
five years before the cagual mention of Thomas at 
| Youghal in Ireland. It is observable that the 
spelling of the name is similar. CARLISLE. 





| Derivation or Suaxsrere (2" S. ix. 459.5 x. 
| 15.) — The etymology of Shakeshaft referred to 
| by Mr. Ferauson seems simple enough; viz. from 
sigishaft; sighaft being used by the Franks 
for “ victorious” (cf. Wachter). But it might 
also be from sigishaved, “ head of victory,” “ vic- 
torious leader,” A.-S. héafod, O. G. haubt, Frs. 
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haved, Goth. haubith, Franc., Alan. haubit). Some 
old German names are doubtless derived from 
ber, bero, per, pero, a “bear;” but in compo- 
sition this vocable may sometimes be from bar or 
wer,aman. I can still afford to give Mr. Frr- 
cuson a castle, and will proceed to take it. I 
refer to Mr. Shakestaff, with which cf. Eavestaff, 
Hackstaff, Halstaff, Langstaff, Longstaff, and Wag- 
staff. In these names the last syllable is evi- 
dently a corruption of the Saxon sted, a place, for 
we have the surname Halstead and the local and 

* personal name Halsted, “healthy place,” and the 
surnames Bickerstaff and Bickersteth are the same, 
both being derived from the local name, which is 
found written Bykerstaff, Bickersteth, Bykyrstath, 
Bekerstath, and Bickerstat. If Sibert, Schubert, 
and Shoobert are corrupted from Sigibert, and 
Ruadpert, Ruopreht, Rupert, Ruprecht, Robert, 
Ridpath, Redpath, Ratpert, and Radperth are 
merely different orthographies of the same name, 
which I take them to be, I do not see the force of 
the suggestion “that the change of Sicisper (or 
even Sigisbert) into Shakspere can scarcely be 
justified on etymological principles.” 


R. S. Cuarnock. | 


Gray’s Inn. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 

At p. 238. of Mr. Timbs’s very agreeable Anec- 
dote Biography, 1 read: — 

“The author of a volume of Pex and Ink Sketches, 
published in 1847, relates that he was introduced to 
Crabbe at a Conversazione at the Beccles Philosophical 
Institution. The poet was seated in Cowper’s arm- 
chair, the same which the Bard of Olney occupied at 
Mrs. Unwin’s. ‘ Pleased to see you, my young friend: 
very pleasel to see you,” said Crabbe to the author of the 
Sketches : and after a little while he pointed to the fine 
portrait of Burke by Sir Joshua Reynolds which hung 
near him, and said, * Very like, very like indeed. I was 
in Sir Joshua’s study when Burke sat for it. Ah! there 
wasaman! Ifever you come to Trowbridge,’ he added, 
‘you must call at the vicarage, and I'll show you a 
sketch of Burke, taken at Westminster Hall when he 
made his great speech in the Warren Hastings’ case. 
Edmund left it to me; it is only a rude pencil drawing, 
but it gives more of the orator than that picture does.’ ” 

Having had the pleasure of knowing Beccles 
and the poct Crabbe’s family rather intimately, I 
was startled with this new anecdote ; and inquiring 
in both those quarters I find, first, that there never 
was a Philosophical Institute at Beccles; nor 
ever a “ Conversazione ” except one, in connection 
with the Public Library, long after the poet's 
death; nor Burke's portrait, nor Cowper's arm- 
chair ever remembered in the town at all. 

“ Beccles,” however, may be a slip of the au- 
thor’s or transcriber’s pen for Norwich, where 
Crabbe usually spent a day or two with Mrs. 
Opie when he came this way, and where Cowper's 
armchair, at least, may very likely have been pro- 


duced at some such Conversazione ; but whence 
the portrait of Burke, at the painting of which 
“Iwas in Sir Joshua's study,” &c.? As to the 
“pencil drawing” of Burke making “his great 
speech,” and left “ by Edmund to me!” nothing 
is remembered of it by any one of the poet’s sur- 
viving family ; one of whom, most competent to 
speak, is quite certain that “ it did not exist when 
the property was divided” between the poet's 
two sons at his death; and such a relic was not 
likely to be overlooked. The same person ob- 
serves on the utter improbability of the language 
put into the poet’s mouth: “ how difficult it was 
ever to get him to speak in the country of the 
great people he fell in with in town;” how very 
little given he was to invite strangers to his house; 
“ not always civil to such as broke in upon him,” 
as a celebrity: that whether “ Edmund left it to 
me” were a fact, such were “certainly not his 
words” in telling of it; “he would have said 
‘ Mr. Burke,’” being, as every one who knew him 
knows, somewhat over-formal in such punctilio. 
PARATHINA. 





Mlinor Notes. 


CITIES TURNED 1nTO Stone. —It would be in- 


| teresting to trace the various forms of this mythos, 


which probably derives its origin from the sand- 
storms of Saharan countries. The latest instance 
of its appearance in the historic form occurs in a 
letter from Sir Kenelm Digby preserved in an 
old number of the European Magazine (1787). 
Sir Kenelm quotes the letter of a correspondent 
residing at Florence, describing 

“ A strange metamorphosis hapned in Barbary not long 
since, which is, the turning of a whole city into stone, 
that is, men, beasts, trees, houses, utensils, &c., every- 
thing remaining in the same posture (as children at their 
mothers’ breasts), &c..... One Whiting, the captain 
of an English ship (who had bin a slave), coming to 
Florence, told the great Duke of this incident, and he 
himself had seen the city.” 

This story was too strong for Ferdinand, and 
he wrote to the Bassa about it; but the Bassa 
not only confirmed the captain, but sent “ divers 
of the things petrified, and among the rest Vene- 
tian zechens turned into stone.” 

The remarks which Digby subjoins are amus- 


| ingly characteristic of the turn of his mind, and 


conclusively establish the genuineness of the letter, 
otherwise rather suspicious. 

This most philosophic of gobe-mouches swallows 
“men, beasts, trees, and houses,” but boggles at 
the sequins. 

“It seems strangest to me that an inactive body (as 
all cold, dry, and earthy ones are) should thus change 
gold, the strongest resistant in nature. But it is true 


| also that little dense atoms force their way most unresist- 


ably into all bodies when some impellent drives them 
violently.” 
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It is worth remark that almost all travellers in 
the Desert remark upon the quantity of petrified 
wood found there. 

The northern nations, who also have 
stories of petrifactions, but upon a smaller scale, 
may have adapted them from the traditions which 
they brought with them from the East. 

C. Ferranp Carew, 


these 


Diexy Dickenson.—That stupendous and very 
extensive displacement of earth which took place 
on Thursday, 29 Dec. 1737, at Scarborough, is 
seldom, if ever, spoken of at the present time 
without allusion to that most eccentric indi- 
vidual Dicky Dickenson, the nondescript master 
of the ceremonies there at that time. You have 
in “N. & Q.” (2% S. ii. 189. 273.; ix. 109.) 
given many particulars of that rara avis, but in 
perusing an old and curious work, The Life and 
Adventures of Timothy Ginnadrake (a Pseudo- 
nyme) in 3 vols. Bath, 1771, I have met with an 
amusing account of Dickenson, and some in- 
teresting anecdotes in vol. ii. pp. 61—66. I re- 
gret they are too long for transcribing, and I am 
therefore necessitated to your readers to 
Ginnadrake himself. An engraving of Dicky 
Dickenson, fine and scarce, occurred in Puttick’s 


sale of June 27, 1860. a 3 


refer 


To Suunt.—I am inclined, though with some 
diffidence, to question Webster's derivation of this 
now common word. He says it is a “ contraction 
of shun it. In railways, a turning off to a short 
rail, that the principal rail may be left free.” 
Shun is here used, I take it, in the sense of avoid- 
ing. It seems to me, however, that it is an old 
provincial word which means simply to shove. 


now shamefully defaced, as are also al other monuments 
of the church. It standeth east from the lesse Altar, in 


| the middle, but to the west end of the presbytery.” 


Of John Barnet, Bishop of the same diocese in 
1366, it is said, — 

“ He died June 7, 1379, at Bishops Hatfield, and lieth 
buried vpon the south side of the high altar; in which 
place there is to be seene a goodly tombe monstrously de- 


faced, the head of the image being broken off, 1 take that 
to be Barnets toombe.” 

Hervs Frater. 

Witty Despratcurs.— An excellent writer, M. 

Maxime Du Camp, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 


| for March 15, 1856 (p. 316.), alluding incidentally 


Bailey has “ to sunt, to shove,” also “ to suv, | 


to shove. (Suff.)” Coles has, “to suum, to 

shove, Ss." (Sussex.) This shoving we constantly 

witness in the neighbourhood of railway stations, 

when a carriage or truck is removed by main 

bodily force on to a siding. Joun WILLIAMs. 
Arno’s Court. 





DeraceMEeNT oF Monuments 1x Exry Cartne- 
DRAL. — Whatever the amount of damage to 
the imagery and architectural beauties of Ely 
Cathedral justly attributable to Oliver Cromwell 
and his partisans, it is evident that the ruthless 
hand of the destroyer was at work on the monu- 
ments there as early as Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
if we may believe the account given by Francis 
Godwyn, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of Eng- 
land, published in 1601. 

The following extracts from that book may in- 
terest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who have 
not the opportunity of referring to the original 
work. In the description of John Hotham, Bishop 
of Ely, from 1316 to 1336, it is said, 

“ He lieth entombed in a monument of Alabaster that 
was sometimes a very stately and goodly building, but 


to Hungary and the campaign in Transylvania, 
says, “Bem, le terrible et légendaire capitaine, 
repoussait Jellachich, et écrivait cette étrange 
lettre devenue célébre: ‘Bem ban bum ;” litté- 
ralement, ‘ Bem bat Ban.’” 

This reminds one of the humorous turn of Sir 
Colin Camphell, who, on the capture of Lucknow, 
it is said, telegraphed thus : “I am in luck now.” 

Not a bad despatch either, and most laconic, 
was that of Sir Charles Napier when he conquered 
Scinde — “ Peccavi.” Cuvurcupown, 





Rucrics. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 


Amongst Cole's “racy Notes” lately printed 
in “N. & Q.” (x. 61.) occurs a disparaging refer- 


| ence to one who is alike above all praise or dis- 


praise — Abp. Leighton. I am curious to see the 
‘very different character given him by Dr. Hickes 
in Some Discourses on Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillot- 
son, pp. 23-24." Will some correspondent kindly 
favour me with the passage referred to? By-the- 
way, Cole spells the name “Bp. Layton or 
Leighton,” which reminds me that I have heard 
some few persons pronouncing it Layton; but I 
do not see how this perversion of the name came 


| about, as it was originally spelt Leichtoune, Lich- 


toun, Lyghton, and Lighton, as well as Leighton. 
EIRIONNACH, 

| The following passage is the one noticed in Cole’s 
Dr. Hickes says “ Now I am upon the subject of 
latitude, 1 will beg leave of the reader to tell him a story 
of toleration, or comprehension (for the difference some- 
times is not great between them), which in the end will 
touch a little on our preacher [ Dr. Burnet]; of whom I 
must observe once for all, that it is his opinion that 
‘an historian who favours his own side is to be forgiven, 
though he puts a little too much life in bis colours when 
he sets out the best side of his party, and the worst of 
those from whom he differs; and if he but slightly 
touches the failures of his friends, and severely aggravates 
those of the other side, though in this he departs from 
the laws of an exact historian, vet this bias is so natural, 
that if it lessens the credit of the writer, yet it doth not 
blacken him.’ (Reflections on the History of Varillas, pp- 
7, 8.) This shews how apt he is to favour his own 
friends and his own party, beyond what is just and true; 
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and being a known latitudinarian, by his own rule we 
can never safely trust him when he commends or defends 
anv of his friends of that side. And it was upon the 
score of latitudinarianism and mystical devotion, that he 
loved to extol Dr. Layton, though by some canons he 
hath cited in his History of the Rights of Princes, he was 
an usurper of the see of Glasgow, as Dr. Tillotson was es- 
teemed to be in a more offensive degree of the see of Can- 
terbury. But to return to his admired Dr. Layton, he was 
so great a libertine in comprehension, that he freely 
offered to receive the ejected Presbyterian ministers 
without episcopal ordination if they would come in, and 
to transact all things in the government of the Church 
with his presbyters by plurality of suffrages, strictly 
speaking as if he were no more than a presbyter among 
them. Archbishop Burnet, into whose chair he intruded, 
told Dr. Gunning, Bishop of Ely, this story of his intru- 
der; and he wondering that any Bishop should give up 
that power without which he could not act as Bishop, asked 
Dr. Burnet of the truth of it, which he positively denied. 
This denial of his obliged the good Archbishop for his 
vindication to refer Bishop Gunning to a book which he 
had left with a friend, for the truth of what he had told 
him of the comprehensive latitude of Dr. Layton, I saw 
the book, and remember it was printed at Glasgow, and 
it so fully satisfied the Bishop, that he took it home with 
him; but before he went made some reflections on the 
want of ingenuity in Dr. Burnet, and concluded his ani- 
madversions upon him with a trick he shewed himself. 
It relates to a book called Naked Truth, which the Bishop 
intended to answer. Dr. Burnet, among others, hearing 
of it, came to wait upon him; and when that Discourse 
arose between them, he asked the Bishop upon what 
scheme he intended to make his answer. Ile, who was 
me of the most frank and communicative men in the 
world, told him he would answer it from Part to Part; 
which the Doctor observing with design, carried every 
thing away, and being a swift and ready writer, printed 
his Answer to it before the ether had finished his. 

“I said before that he was also an admirer of Dr. 
Layton upon the account of mystical devotion; for he 
was an enthusiast of the first magnitude, and it was a 
great mischance, that this preacher preached not his 
funeral sermon. And as upon that account he admired 
him, so was he wonderfully taken with Labadie’s writ- 
ings, and would have persuaded the Duke of Lauderdale 
to send for him into Scotland. One of his greatest Lon- 
don friends hath also told me what pains he and some 
others formerly took to correct the enthusiasm of his 
temper, and keep him from plunging himself into mystical 
divinity. And when he was professor at Glasgow, he 
was got so far into a fit of it, that he set up for an 
ascetick; and once being in the archhishop’s house, and 
discoursing with his daughter upon some common sub- 
Ject, all on a sudden he leaped out of his chair, and with 
4 tone, look, and gesture, all extatic and enthusiastical, 
said words to this effect: ‘ Now am I sure of my salva- 
lion, now I am sure, that if the earth should open and 
swallow me up this moment, my soul would go to hea- 
ven.” I had this story from the good archbishop, and I 
mention it because I have observed, in very many in- 
stances, how enthusiasm with its religious heats, makes 
those in whom it is prevalent do the same ill things, that 
Atheism in the same degree makes others do 
one cannot but suppose that he [Gilbert Burnet] had a 
great dose of enthusiasm in him, when he undertook to 
persuade the late unhappy Princess [Mary] to invade 
her father’s kingdom, against the light of nature, and the 
Principles of her education ; and that he seasoned his per- 
suasives with the salt of pharisaical tears, pretended to 
be shed in commiseration of the Church of England: for 
it is well known that he had tears at command, as en- 
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thusiasts of all religions have. He wept like any crocodile 
at Mr. Napleton’s relation of the barbarous usage which 
the King [ James IT. ] met with at Faversham. ‘ And pray, 
Mr. Napleton,’ said he, still wiping his eyes, ‘carry my 
duty to the King, and let him know my concern for him.’ 
Which puts me in mind of a story that I have heard of 
that master-enthusiast Cromwell, who when a gentle- 
man came to entreat his E-rcellency, ‘ That he would give 
leave that he might have a lock of the behealed King’s 
hair for an honourable lady:’ ‘ Ah! no, Sir,’ saith he, 
bursting into tears, ‘that must not be; for 1 swore to him, 
when he was living, that not an hair of his head should 
perish!’ ”— Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. 
Tillotson, 4to. 1695, pp. 22-24.) 





WELSH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

May I beg your aid in procuring information 
and assistance from quarters which can be reached 
by means of a literary journal alone? ‘The sub- 
ject of my request will, I do not doubt, be of 
interest to at least one class of your readers. 

My friend, Mr. E. G. Salisbury of Glan-Aber, 
Chester, — to whose Welsh library I was greatly 
indebted when I was compiling a History of the 
Principality, some ten years ago,—has now raised 
the number of his collection to 2500 or 3000 
volumes ; and he is about to print a catalogue of 
them, as a contribution, and by no means an un- 
important one, to Welsh bibliography. 

The books may be classified generally as (1.) 
Works on Wales and the Border Counties, (2.) 
Works in Welsh, and (3.) Works by Welshmen 
and natives of the Border Counties. But the 
catalogue will be arranged under the three divi- 
sions of works published before 1800 ; those pub- 
lished in the first half of the present century; and 
those published since 1850. 

The requests which, by your courtesy, I would 
prefer to librarians and collectors of books com- 
ing under any one of the three classes mentioned 
above, are, that they would be so good as to com- 
municate to Mr. Salisbury the titles of any such 
works as they may possess, which are not so com- 
mon as certainly to be found in any Welsh library, 
in full, and, if possible, accompanied by some brief 
description, especially if published abroad ; and 
that, if they have duplicates, they would oblig- 
ingly indicate the fact, and their willingness to 
part with them, by exchange, or on any other 
terms. 

I need not point out the value of a Catalogue 
like this; but I may say that the knowledge and 
determination which my friend has brought to the 
performance of his self-imposed task, are such as 
to be to me a satisfactory assurance that his Cata- 
logue will be, and particularly if he obtain the aid 
which I have requested, a most important addition 
to British Bibliography. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 
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Auuport Famity.—For some years past I have 
been making genealogical collections respecting 
this family. Any communication of information 
respecting any individuals of the name, either 
living or dead, or in whatever station of life, 
wills, deeds, monuments, &c., will be very accept- 
able. W. A. Leteuton. 


Op Enautsu Tuxes.— There are still some old 
English tunes of more or less worth played by 
chimes in country churches, and, as far as 1 know, 
not to be found elsewhere. Would it not be 
worth while, before they be all changed or done 
away with, to get them noted down? which some 
one would be found to do in any parish, if Mr. 
Cuarrvett or Dr. Rimpavutt would ask as much 
in “N. & Q.” 

Willi they, or any other of your contributors, 
help me to the story of the person, tune, and words 
(if there were any) of the delightful old “Nancy 
Dawson?” She danced at Sadler’s Wells I know 
some hundred years ago, and was buried in some 
London church—St. Bride's, I think.* I also know 
the print of her just about to fling off in her 
“jigg.” But what else? PARATHINA. 


‘Tory Sonc.—On a recent occasion, Lord John 
Manners, at the end of a speech to propose 
“ Church and State,” said, he could not better 
conclude than in the words of a well-known Tory 
song : — 

“ Here's a health to Old England, 
Her Queen and her Church, 
And may all plotting contrivers 
Be left in the lurch.” 

Where can I find the song of which this forms, 
I suppose, the conclusion ? G.W. M. 

Ricuarp Jounson: Sin Tuomas Parkyns.— 

“ John Wilds Two Penny Accidence; ... . Particularly 
For Thomas Smith, School-Master in Gotham ...... 
Nottingham: Printed by Will. Ayscough in Woolpack- 
lane, for the Author, John Wild of Little-Leak.” 

The 36 pp. apparently contain a satirical parody ; 
there are books from the same press dated 1714, 
1716, 1717, and on the title-page E. H. Barker 
noted it as circa 1720. The contentious Richard 
Johnson was Master of Nottingham Grammar- 
School from 1707 till 1720 or 1721, in which last 
year he was drowned, and it is not improbable 
that the above formed part of the controversy 
in which he was engaged; but it seems to bear 
no reference to his Aristarchus or Noctes: his 
Grammatical Commentaries I have no present op- 
portunity of comparing. In “A Practical and 
Grammatical Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
by Sr. Thomas Parkyns of Bunny, Bart. ... . 





{* This famous hornpipe dancer died at Hampstead, 
May 27, 1767, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where 
there is a tombstone to her memory with the laconic in- 
scription, “ Here lies Nancy Dawson.”—Ep. ] 
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The second edition. Nottingham: Printed by 
William Ayscough in Bridlesmithgate, 1716,” 
there is a confused jumble in the Syntax which 
might have given a hold to the pseudonymous 
author; in the preface Johnson's critical learning 
is mentioned. Wanted the date, author’s name, 
and design of the former book. SS. F. Creswex. 
Radford, Nottingham. 


“PgeLoprparum Secunpa.” —In the Harleian 
MSS. (5110.) there is an English tragedy in 
blank verse called “ Pelopidarum Secunda,” acted 
at Winchester School in the seventeenth century. 
Can you inform me about what year this piece 
was acted? Is there any reason to believe that 
this play was composed by the master of the 
school ? What is the subject of the play? Tora. 


Mrs. H. Stewart.—Helen D'Arcy (ranstoun, 
who became the wife of Dugald Stewart, Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, was authoress of an exquisite song 
beginning “The tears I shed must ever fall.” Can 
any of your readers tell me whether this accom- 
plished person wrote any other pieces ? ‘ae 


Coppincton Racecourses. —In an article in 
the Atheneum, May 19, on Ruff’s Guide to the 
Turf, occurs the following passage : — 

“Then [in the reign of James the First] not only New- 
market and ‘Gualtres,’ but Royston and Coddington .. . . 
grew into celebrity as courses.” 

I shall feel obliged to any correspondent who 
can refer me to accounts of Coddington races. I 
presume that a place of that name near Newark 
is meant, because the corporation of Newark were 
formerly expected to provide a plate to be run for 
by race-horses on Coddington Moor. 

R. F. Sketcuver. 

Famity or Ap Ruys, or Rice. —In a letter, 
written in the year 1758, an account is given of 
the pedigree of this family, settled at Mothvey, 
Carmarthenshire, in a.p. 1220. It is stated to be 
descended from “ Caradog Freichoras,” and to bear 
his arms, viz. “ Sable, a chevron between 3 spears’ 
heads argent, their points embowed, impaled with 
sable a chevron between 3 garbs argent.” A re- 
ference is made to a“ Dr. Davies’s Dictionary” for 
information as to the family. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
such a book is known as containing biographical 
or genealogical information? I have in vain 
searched the British Museum Catalogue. Or the 
book in question may possibly be The Display of 
Heraldry, by J. Davies, published at Salop, 1716 
(which I believe is scarce), mentioned in Moule’s 
Bibliotheca Heraldica. It appears to give the arms 
and names of the families descended from the an- 
cient Welsh tribes. Where could I get a sight of 
this book ? Any information on the subject would 
much oblige A Descenpant oF THE FAMILY. 
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Dramatic Autuors. —Can you give me any 
information regarding the following dramatic au- 
thors, whom I find mentioned in Mr. Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Old English Plays. 1st, Sir George 
Talbot, author of “Fillis of Scirus,” translated 
into English. (British Museum, MSS. Addit. 
12,128.) 
zabeth Brackley*, authors of “ The Concealed 
Fansyes,” 2 play, in the Bodleian Library, MS. 
Rawl. Poet. 16. 3rd, R. K., author of Alfrede, or 
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2nd, Ladies Jane Cavendish and Eli- | 
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Francis, and Thomas. And two daughters : Mary, 
who married the Rev. Thomas Blagrave of Pure 
ley ; and Elizabeth, who married Thomas Castil- 
lion, Esq., of: Benham Valence. And that the 
eldest son William, who died in 1681, had, by his 
first wife, James, from whom the present ‘pro- 
prietor of Chaddleworth descends, Anne, Mary, 
and Jane, who married John Scrope, Esq., of 
Castle Combe; and by his second wife, Dorothy 


| (daughter of John Pocock of Woolley), William, 


Right Re-inthron’d, a tragi-comedie, 1659, “ De- | 


dicated to Lady Blount by her brother R. K.” 
Query, who was Lady Blount? Sir Geo. Blount, 
2nd Baronet of Soddington, married Mary, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Richard Kirkham, of Blagdon in 
Devon. This however, I presume, was not the 
Lady Blount alluded to. 


Worcestersuire Bapce.— The members of 
the Worcestershire Volunteer corps have upon 
their appointments a “ Pear-tree fructed,” and it 
is said that the Worcestershire bowmen bore this 
badge at the battle of Agincourt. 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion, makes the pear a 
characteristic of this county : — 

“Quoth Worsetshire again, ‘and I will squint the 
Pear.’” 

And Leland (Collectanea), describing the proper- 
ties of the shires of England, commences thus : — 
“The property of every shire 
I shall tell you and ye shall hear; 
Herefordshire shield and spear, 
Worsetershire, wring the pear,” &c. 

Three pears occur also in the armorial bearings 

of the “ faithful” city of Worcester. Of course 


Francis, George, Henry, John, Dorothy, and Eli- 
zabeth. 
I should be glad to know whether any of your 


readers could give any information as to where 
| those members of the family (whose names are in 


Tora. | 


Italics) settled, whom they married, and what de- 
scendants they left ? 

This is a matter of national as well as private 
interest ; as I have reasons for suspecting that the 


| last named William Nelson may have been iden- 


tical with William Nelson of Dunham Parva, 


| Norfolk — the great-grandfather of Lord Nelson. 


| Pocock 


[ should also like to know whether the Dorothy 
above mentioned was related to Dr. 
Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist, who was, at 


| rather a later period, rector of Childrey, Berks ? 


the allusions in these antiques morgeaux is clear | 


enough, as Worcestershire is still famous for its 
cider and perry ; but I should like to know two 


things, first, Whether the statement as to the | 


Worcestershire bowmen bearing this as their badge 
at Agincourt rests upon reliable authority; and, 
secondly, Where I can find a list of the badges or 
arms borne by other counties. 

A very dishonourable origin is assigned by the 
Staffordshire old women to the knot which meets 
one’s eyes, usque ad nauseam, throughout that 
county. It was first assumed, according to these 


venerable authorities, in consequence of one of the | 


sheriffs, “ many years ago,” being sus. per coll. for 
murder, or some such heinous crime. It is, how- 


ever, the well-known badge of the old Earls of ' 


Stafford, and hence its usage by the county. 
H. S. G. 
Netson or CuappitEwortu. —I find that Tho- 
mas Nelson of Chaddleworth, in Berkshire, who 
Was justice of the peace in 1601, and married 
Mary, daughter of Stephen Ducket, had by her 
four sons : ‘William, who succeeded him; Ducket, 


* Probably daughters of William Duke of Newcastle. 


And if so, to have some farther particulars of that 
family ? Jas. Epw. Netson. 
Chobham. 
P.S.—The arms of Nelson of Chaddleworth 
are: Paly of six ar. and gu. a bend vairée or. 
and sa. 


A Protocur to Square Pray. —It was not 
unusual in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries to introduce country sports with a set speech, 
delivered by the village schoolmaster or parish 
clerk, in some allegorical or imaginary character, 
such as a heathen deity, a pilgrim, a shepherd, or 
asatyr, — after the example of the masques and in- 
terludes written by Ben Jonson and his contem- 
poraries, and performed before Queen Elizabeth 
and her immediate successors. I have found 
among the papers of an ancient knight of that 
period, who resided near Charnwood Forest in 
Leicestershire, the following prologue to an exhi- 
bition of “Square Play;” and it may interest 
some readers as an illustration of ancient man- 
ners : — 

“The rare reporte of your worshipes favoure, gentle 
acceptance, extrayordynary kyndness, and most lyberall 
intartaynment, that you have allwayse shewed to your 
neyghbores, hath not onely wonne the hartes of your do- 
mesticall frendes, but hath now drawne pore Amintas, 
even in the wayninge of his age: frome the downes, to 
come to presente himself, and alle the frewtes of his fore- 
passed youth, the lyvly ofspring of this aged sheparde a 
few sylly boyes, to make such sporte this nyght in square 
play, as shall in no sorte be offencyve to yow, nor much 


| hurtfull to them if fortune favoure them not, for they 


beynge not mountaynes of mony, but mouldhilles, gotton 
on mountayns, I thought good as my duty is: to ac- 
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quynt your worshipe with my pretended purpose, and 
desyre to know by this bearar, how you will acepte of 
me and my pore boyes whose rudnes I hope you will im- 
pute to my meane estates, for shepardes be no courters: 
thus with many good wishis I attende your worshipes 
pleasure.” 

[I am not acquainted with the term “square 
play,” but imagine it may have been a combat at 
quarter-staff, after the fashion of the merry com- 
rades of Robin Hood; but a reference to Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes (to which at present I have 
not access) will probably afford this information. 

J. G.N. 


Greek Penmansuip.—Can copies, and instruc- | 


tions for writing Greek, be procured anywhere in 
London ? and if so, where? Most persons who 
have learnt the language, have never learnt to 
write it, but imitate with the pen the printed type. 
I was taught by my schoolmaster to write Greek ; 
but I never saw engraved copies or instructions 
for forming each letter, &c., though, without doubt, 
such there must be, and in constant use by the 
youth of modern Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
. E. G. R. 

Srson Famiry.—What was the origin of the 
family of Seson, or Sessions, Oxford ? And when, 
and why, was the name changed from Seson to 
Sessions? Should correspondence be desired, write 
to J. W. Sessions, Esq. 

Care Messrs. Goodwin & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. Sessions. 
Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 

Salem, Massachusetts, U. S. A., June, 1860. 


Or to 


Lisitep Liasimity.—- Wanted, particulars of 
any treatise or work relative to the formation, 
management, and general operations of Companies 
under the Limited Liability Act. Tristis. 





Queries With Answers. 


Commemoration Sermons. — Dr. Livingstone 
relates, among his African adventures, that at 
one of his encampments he was watched by a lion, 
that came down and roared before his tent, over a 
valley at some distance, for several hours. An 
ordinary traveller would have made a great deal 
of this picturesque and striking incident ; but he 
mentions it briefly as one of the many perilous 
circumstances to which his occupation subjected 
him. 

His daily existence is in fact among lions, 
human as well as bestial, and his providential es- 
capes from them are little short of a perpetual 
miracle; but he moves onward with a grateful 
sense of his manifold deliverances, and is not dis- 
mayed. 

When I read the above anecdote some time 
ago, it put me in mind of what I had been told in 


my earlier years of an annual sermon that used to 
be preached at St. Catherine Cree Church in 
Leadenhall Street, London, for which provision 
had been made by a London merchant, in thank. 
ful remembrance of his deliverance from a lion 
that he met with in Barbary, who stood and gazed 
at him, but suffered him to go on his way without 
molestation. Many years after I heard this story, 
I saw in the house of a Mr. Burslem, then resi- 
dent at Ravenstone in the county of Derby, near 
Ashby de la Zouch, a portrait of this selfsame 
merchant, whose name I have forgotten, and 
| heard the same account of him, and of his be- 
quest to the parish. Iam sorry that it is not in 
my power to state the period at which it was 
made, or when the sermon was first preached. I 
find nothing about it in Cunningham, and I have 
neither Stowe nor Maitland at hand; but some of 
the correspondents of “N. & Q.” could perhaps 
tell us who he was, with other particulars relating 
to him, and inform us whether the annual sermon 
for which provision was made is still continued. 

A list of anniversary discourses commemorative 
of private or public events of importance might 
prove an interesting and useful addition to this 
valuable omniana. I should like to see it set on 
foot. & WH 

[Sir John Gayer, Knt., left by will dated 19th Dec. 
1648, 200/. for an annual Sermon to be preached at St. 
Catherine Cree Church, “in memory of his deliverance 
from the paws of a lion in Arabia.” The sum of 102 is 
applied to the use of this charity as follows: 1/. to the 
minister for a sermon on 16th October; 3s. to the clerk 
and sexton; and &/. 17s. on the same day to the poor in- 
habitants. — See Report of Charity Commissioners, 183), 
xii. 197., and New View of London, i. 182.] 


Appertey Cuurca.— What explanation can 
be given of the following Latin line round the 
font in Adderley Church, Shropshire, “ Hic male 
primus homo fruitur cum conjuge pomo?” Is this 
Fine part of a couplet; and, if so, what is the other 
part ? Joun ALLEN. 


| [Eyton, in his Antiquities of Shropshire, x. 6., gives 
the line as our correspondent has it, but only by “ sup- 
plying an hiatus.” Possibly it may have been restored, 
since he saw it, to its original integrity. The meaning 
of the line we take to be “ Here our first parents un- 
happily ” (or disastrously, male, qu. a repetition of the 
used-up pun on malum, an apple?) “ partake of the for- 
bidden fruit;” ie. “Here you have a representation” 
(sculptured or pictorial, probably the latter) “of the fall.” 
As the line rhymes at the cesura, we think it may have 
stood alone, and are not disposed to view it as forming 
part of a couplet. At the same time we would venture 
to suggest that the first word, “ Hic,” here, may perhaps 
, be regarded as suggestive. Suppose the church to have 
| been adorned, in medieval times, with pictures repre- 
| senting sacred subjects. Suppose each of these pictures 
to have had its descriptive label, in the form of a Latin 
| hexameter; e.g. “ Here you see the deluge,” “ Here you 
see Abraham offering Isaac,” &c. This will account for 
the “ Hic male primus homo,” &c., which may have re- 
| ferred to some representation of “man’s first disobedience 
| portrayed either upon the font itself, or hard by. ] 
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Mrs. Ann Wueever.—There was published in 
1839, “ Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by 
various writers, in the Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland dialects, now first collected,” &c. This 
volume contains, in the Westmoreland dialect 
Mrs. Ann Wheeler's “ Four Familiar Dialogues,” 
with Poems, &c. Are these dialogues in the dra- 
matic form? Can you give me any biographical 
partic ulars regart ding the authoress, and her othe: 


works dramatic or poetic ? lora. 
{These Dialogues are not in the dramatic form. Pre- 
fixed to them is the following notice of the authoress: 
“Mrs. Ann Wheeler was the daughter of Edward and 
Eleanor Coward of Cartmel, where she was born and 
educated. On the death of her husband, the captain of 


a vessel in the Guinea trade, she oT ed to he 

country to live with her brother, Mr. W. M. Coward, at 
Arnside Tower, where she wrote the sD Dia- 
lect: Strictures on the Inhabitants of a Market Town: 
Female Restoration ; 
several other pieces never published, but which were left 
prepare 1 for press. Mrs. Wheeler died at Arnside Tower 
on the 2nd November, 1804, aged sixty-nine, and was 
buried within the chancel of Beetham church.” } 


Acco and Ego, a dialogue 3 besides 


De Sanc ro Vepasto=Forster.—In Wright's 
Court Hand Restored is a list of Latinised Eng 
surnames, in which De Sancto Vedasto is trans- 
lated Forster. Can any correspondent explai 
how Forster (i. e. Fore ste r) can possibly be sig- 
nified by these words ? H. S. G. 


[“ Forster,” so far as it is the English representative of 
“ Vedastus,” does not appear to be in any way connected 
with “ Forester.” Cowel, in the “ Table of ancient Sur- 
names” at the end of his /aterpreter, has “ De Sancto V« 
dasto, Foster.” The fact is that the Abbey of S. Vedastus 
t Arras, in the varying nomenclature of the Midd 
Ages, was called not only S. Vedasto, but S. Veraste, 8. 
Waast, S. Vast, and S. Vaast. ‘Two of these at least, S. 
Waast and S. Vaast, appear to be Teutonic forms of the 
word rather than French, especially as the saint was 
much honoured in Germany and Belgium. The German 
pronunciation of Vaast would be Faast; and this circum- 
stance may help to explain the transmutation of Vedasto 
(Vaast, Faast) into Foster or Forster. 

The parish church of St. Vedast, London, stands 
Foster Lane, and is sometimes called St. Foster. This 
has already given occasion to some discussion in “N. & 
Q.” 2°¢ S. ii. 509. But we see no way of trac ing the e 
Nection between the two terms, “ Foster” and “ Vedasto,” 
except by the aid of those intermediate steps ou h we 
have indicated above. The Abbey at Arras was dedicated 
to the sai a as early as A.p. 666 or 667. S. Vedastus died 
a.p. 540. 








“Tae Royat Pastorar.”—James Nares, Mus. 


Doc., is the composer of The Royal Pastoral, a 


ramatic ode, printed in score with overture and 
chor uses. Who is the author of the words of this 
ode? Tora. 


[This ode is by the Rev. Daniel Be Hamy, jun. minister 
of Petersh: um and Kew. It is printe Lin his Ethic Amuse- 
ments, P- 257., 4to. 1768, where it is entitled “ Damon and 
Deli a” ac antata 
cident. Some time in October, 1767, the three elder 
Princes, conducted by Mrs. Cotesworth, went privately 
to Kew Chapel, where kneeling reverently before the 
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It was occasioned by the following in- | 





Communion Table, they presented with their own hands 
a very liberal offering for the relief of the poor. ] 
Star. —Cowel (Jnterpreter, sub voce) says that 
all the deeds, obligations, and releases of the 
Jews were anciently called stars:” and that one 
remains in the treasury of the Exe cheque r, “ write 
ten in Hebrew without pricks in King John’s 
reign.” He also says that in the Plea Rolls of Pasch.. 
9 Edw. L, Rot. 4, 5, 6., “many stars, as well of 
grant and release, as pan th and by way of 
mortgage, are pleaded and recited at large.” Have 
any of these documents ever been printed? and 
if so, where? If not, might not a specimen on 
two, if not too long, with a translation, be suitable 
to the pages of “N. & Q.” 
Cowel says, Star is a contraction from the He- 
brew Shetar, which signifies a deed or contract: 
but the only Hebrew word I can find at all re- 
St mbling it is we, rendered by the LXX. yoau- 
MATEUS, ‘ E. G. R. 
[The term shefur, used in the sense of a deed or con- 
tract, is not classical (or biblical) Hebrew, but rabbini 





igationis vel contractus,” Buxtorf, 
Lex. Rab. This is doubtless the word to which Cowel 
refers. 


we 
Ve 





Scriptum « 


* One Soveraicne or Goipe.”—What is “one 
which forms the subject of 
a bequest in the will of Thomas Tonge, Claren- 
ceux King of Arms in the year 1635 [15347] 
proved the following year by his widow, who is 
known as Mrs. Clarenceux, a favourite attendant 
of Queen Mary ? E. E. Estcourt. 
* The Soveraig says Harris, Lexicon Technicum, 
‘was a piece of gold coin current at 22 shillings and 6 
pence in 1 Henry VIII., when by indenture of the Mint, 
a pound weig sht of gold of the old standard was to be 
yined into 24 soveraigns, In 34 Hen. VIII. soveraigns 
were coined at 20 shillings, and half soveraigns at 10s 
In 4 Edward VI. soveraigns were coined at 24s. a piece, 
and in 6 Edw. VI. at 30s., and also in 2 Elizabeth.’ 


ZEox. —I should be glad to know the exact 
meaning of on : 
“ And the great “Zon sinks in blood.” 
In Memoriam, p- 196. 
F. L. 
‘By Lon we here understand the gloomy period, ot 
scribed by the poet not long before as “the deey 
night ” (p. 195.) and * the night of fear” (p.1 96.) on, 
properly eternity ; any very long period. | 


soueraigne of golde,’ 








Replies. 
CENTENARIANISM. 
(2™ S. ix. 438.; x. 19.) 

That such information as I communicated in 
the article called “ Military Centenarians oe 
ix. 438.) is not “time wasted,” may be inferred 
from the fact, that similar Notes, no better au- 





thenticated, have obtained a place in Choice Notes 
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of History ; and that the subject is one which is 
acceptable to your readers, is clear from the num- 
ber of corresporfdents who furnish you with obi- 
tuaries of “old-old people.” 
longevity may be of no earthly use to some per- 
sons, but J. R. M. D. has scarcely authority for 
saying they can be “ of no possible use to anyone.” 

The notes of extended military life were sent 
by me as curious bits of information long since 
published and forgotten. Iam glad to see them 
in “ N. & Q.,” where they stand open to question 
and examination; and from whence they may be 
taken by those interested in the subject as the 
starting points of their inquiries. 


Stray Notes of 


To correct mistakes is essentially the mission of | 


“N. & Q.” Its motto and its weekly issue attest 
the fact. To contend for the exclusion from its 
pages of records of longevity, unless corroborated 
by birth-registers and identification, is therefore 
a little too exacting. My idea is, that the pub- 
lished statements should first be given, so that 
those whose researches are directed in that chan- 
nel should investigate them in any way their in- 
genuity may suggest; and then follow it up by 
giving the results, in confirmation or disproof, in 
“N. & Q” 

J.R. M. D. is not consistent when he states 
that he has “ serious doubts whether there is an 
instance of any human being having completed his 
hundredth year in modern times.” Why in modern 
times? Why not in ancient too? In the latter 
case he certainly would have to satisfy his belief 
with evidence less conclusive than that furnished 
by birth-registers. In the interest of a matter so 
important, I think it would be worth J. R. M. D.’s 
while to put his “ serious doubts” (which no one 
else that I am aware of has ever broached) to the 
test. As far as military centenarians are con- 
cerned, the records of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals would place him in possession of un- 
doubted evidence. 

From church or chapel registries we shall hardly 
ever be able to prove a case of decided longevity; 
for the simple reason that birth registries had no 
existence thirty years ago. If any there be, the 
instances are few and accidental. In past years 
a baptismal register was the only national voucher 
which pretended to determine, approximately, the 
date of birth; and if consulted now would often 
prove deceptive, thousands not being baptized for 
years after their birth. From such baptismal re- 
cords as I have examined, I am prepared to say 
that the search, even with reference to exalted 
personages, would almost be hopeless. And then, 
again, how few churches have records as far back 
as 1613? If we are not to accept statements, 
unless accompanied by written proof, much that 
is depended upon as faithful at the present day 
must be discredited. Direct testimony from the 


mouth, in the absence of genuine written testi- 


mony, is the best cénceivable evidence of any- 
thing. Judges and statisticians receive it without 
scruple; and I think it would be unwise to nega- 
tive records of longevity (published at the time, 
and likely, if untrue, to be questioned at the place 
of the centenarian’s decease,) because a few in- 
stances may be adduced to show that, in them- 
selves, they bear the marks and incidents of fiction. 

The Irish and Scotch certainly seem to furnish 
the greatest number of centenarians, and always 
in the lower classes of society; but it does not 
seem to me because the English do not largely 
figure in the list, that the Irish and Scotch are 
less veritable than the English, or even than 
peers. Insurance office registers, no doubt, con- 
tain miscellaneous lists of people; but it is no 


| proof, that because no long-lived individuals occur 
| in those lists, the poor, who seldom join Insurance 








Societies, do not live to be “old-old people.” It 
would indeed be curious to find in an insurance 
list any very old people. The precaution is a 
prudent one in those who insure their lives ; but 
I cannot help thinking, that before they take the 
step, they find a pin getting loose in the taberna- 
cle, warning them of an end not many years dis- 
tant. Philosophers, perhaps, could offer ample 
reason why peers and the gentry give us no cen- 
tenarians, although it would not be difficult to get 
up a fair list of military officers who have lived 
upwards of one hundred years. 

The value of my Notes, “ Military Centena- 
rians,” is well shown by J. R. M. D.’s remarks 
on John Effingham. Suspicion he throws on a 
record made more than a century ago, and since 
repeated without question in the European Ma- 
gazine. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that soldiers were received into the army at al- 
most any age up to the period of the French re- 
volution of 1792. I could mention the names of 
several soldiers who were enrolled in the service 
after the age of fifty; and although I do not care 
to contend that the probabilities in John Effing- 
ham's case are in favour of its truthfulness, yet I 
can submit an instance from undoubted records 
now lying before me, which may assist to dissipate a 
little of the distrust with which J. R. M. D. has 
invested the statement about old Effingham. 

Here it is, such as it is: — 

“ Alexander Spence, a native of Glass, Aberdeen, en- 
listed into the corps of military artificers in 1787, at the 
age of 61! a period of life when men usually retire from 
active employment, and prepare for the leap into the un- 
known future. On the 19th November of that year, he 
was made sergeant-major, and continued to hold that 
grade for more than 21 years, till the 11th January, 
1809. Here was a man in the ranks at the age of 83! at 
which time he was actually expecting promotion; but, 
disappointed in not receiving a commission from the 
King, he fell rashly by his own hand. Had nature taken 
its course, there was every probability, from his robust 
health, of his living to a very great age.” 


These particulars are taken from a large folio 


[2™4 $s. X. Ava. 18, "60, 
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pook (an official registry) entitled Description 
List previous to 1807, The age, in this instance, 
js not corroborated by a birth certificate; but is 
founded on an oath taken before a magistrate, 
and would, consequently, be accepted in our day 
by any Insurance Office. The date of death is an 
after entry. May not John Effingham, then, have 
nlisted at some such age—sixty-one? And is 
there anything more remarkable in a soldier being 
a corporal at seventy-seven, than a sergeant-major 
at eighty-three? Admit these, and the rest is 
only another way of saying that John Effingham 
was an extraordinarily hearty and courageous old 
man. M.S. R. 


FRATRES DE SACCO. 
(2"¢ S. x. 68.) 

This order was an off-shoot from the Augus- 
tinians. Its origin, however, is involved in ob- 
scurity. There seems to be no trace of it earlier 
than the beginning of the thirteenth century, at 
which period we read of a house of the Order 
established at Saragossa, under Pope Innocent 
III., who died in 1216. Another house existed 
at Valenciennes before the year 1251, and in con- 
sequence of the friars having the direction of the 
Beguines in that town, they were called Fréres 
Beguins. Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis, 
induced her son to found several houses in France 
—at Paris, Poitiers, Caen, and other places. 


Penitentia Jesu Christi, Fratres de Sacco, Sacci, 
Saccini, Sacciti, Saccati. In French they were 
called Fréres Sachets; nuns of the Order were 
called Sceurs Sachettes; and down to a late period 
there was a street still called Rue des Sachettes, 
in the vicinity of St. André des Arts. (Hist. de 
lEglise Gallicane, 1. 34. an. 1272.) The name 


was derived from the form of their coarse habit, | 


which resembled a sack, which indeed typified 
their great poverty and the austerity of their 
rule. They abstained perpetually from wine and 
flesh meat. 

They were introduced into England in the year 
1257, and Matthew Paris thus notices the fact : — 

“Eodem tempore novus Ordo apparuit Londini; de 
quibus fratribus ignotis et non previsis, qui quia saccis 
incedebant induti, Fratres Saccati vocabantur.” — Hist. 
p. 916., ed. Tigur. 1589. 

They were suppressed by the General Council 
of Lyons, which was held in 1274; and therefore 
the date 1307, quoted by your correspondent from 

anner, is, as he suspects, inaccurate. The Order 
Was not suppressed in consequence of any dis- 
orders or scandals, for it must have been in its 
frst fervour ; but because the Council had come 
to the determination of abolishing all mendicant 
Orders, with the exception of four; thus adhering 
partially to the canon of the-4th Council of Late- 





ran, an. 1215, which forbade the establishment of 
any new religious Orders whatever, “in order 
that confusion in the Church might be avoided.” 
According to Walsingham the Council — 

“ Aliquos status de ordinibus mendicantium approbavit 
Peenitentia, sive de Valleviridi.” 

Is there any record of any other houses in Eng- 
land, besides those of London and Lynn? There 
could not have been many, for there was an in- 
terval of only seventeen years between their in- 
troduction and suppression. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

P.S. There is no mention of these friars in the 
original edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon. In Ste- 
vens, however, I find two houses of the Order 
mentioned, London and Oxford. The learned 
editors of the latest edition have, moreover, 
brought to light seven others, — Cambridge, Lei- 
cester, Lincoln, Lynn, Norwich, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Worcester. They commit the mistake, 
however, of stating that the Council of Lyons was 
held in the year 1307 ; deceived, I presume, by 
the authority of Wood (Hist. and Ant. of Oxford), 
Tanner and Stevens quoting Wood, who say the 
Order was suppressed in England in the year 
1307. The way to reconcile the discrepancy is to 
suppose that the decree of the Council, an. 1274, 
being a matter of discipline only, was not canoni- 
cally received, published, and acted upon in this 


- - - | country until the year 1307. 
They were variously designated, — Fratres de | ’ 7 





By a deed dated at Lynn the Sunday next 
before the Feast of All Saints, 1307, brother 
Roger de Flegg, Vicar-general of the Order of 
Friars of the Penitence of Jesus Christ in Eng- 
land, and Prior of the Friars of the same order 
dwelling in Lynn, in the name of himself and the 
other friars of his order dwelling in England, 
granted, acquitted, and quit claimed to the master 
and scholars of the house of S. Peter in Cam- 
bridge and their successors all the right and claim 
which he and the said friars had in all their place 
with all its buildings in the town of Cambridge, 
in the parish of S. Peter without Trumpetongates. 
I have a copy of this deed, and have forwarded 
same (with copies of other documents relating to 
the house of the order in Cambridge) to my 
friend Mr. A. H. Swatman. C. H. Coorer. 

Cambridge. 





MAGNETIC DECLINATION. 
(2* S. x. 62.) 

CLAMMILD is wrong, but not more so than many 
—not all—* of the vanes in the country.” It will 
require rather a long “ Note” to set CLaMMILD 
right. If you will bear with me, I will try. The 
vanes are never likely to get right. 


THE 
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The declination, or, as it is oftener termed, the 
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| 


variation of the magnetic needle is, in this country, | 


west, not east, of true geographical north. “ Some 
years ago,” as CLAMMILD says truly, “ its declina- 
tion was eastward of north;” but there is no re- 
cord of its having been 22.° The earliest reliable 
record dates from 1576, when the observed de- 
clination in the meridian of London (Greenwich ?) 
was 11° 15’ east of north. In 1580 it attained its 
maximum rate in that direction, namely, 11° 17’; 
and then, returning westward, from 1657 to 1662, 
the needle pointed due north. In 1720 it had 
attained a westerly declination equal to 13° 0’, 
and, continuing its course for nearly 100 years, 


it attained the maximum of westerly declination | 


in 1815, which was 27° 
return. 
west, and in 1850 22° 30’, 
more recent than that of 1850. 

the (west) declination is now 22° 5’. 


18.’ 


I have seen no record 


It then began to | 
In five years (1820) it was at 24° 117” | 


It is probable | 
| per annum. 


. F 
So much as respects the rates of magnetic de- | 


clination. Now for a few words about the vanes. 
These apply only to such as profess to indicate 
the directions of the four cardinal points—N., S., 
E., W. No doubt many of them are wrong; but 
not in the sense, nor for the reason, which Cram- 
MID suggests. ‘The magnetic declination has 
nothing to do with the cardinal points, excepting 
so far as it assists in determining their exact di- 
rections. Geographical north is fixed and in- 
variable. What is called magnetic north is the 
most unsettled and variable of natural phenomena. 
“True as the needle to the pole” is a pretty 
poetical fiction, but not a philosophical fact. Not 


only is the direction of the magnetic needle vari- | 


able as respects locality, pointing due north in 


of north at other parts; changing from year to 
year, and through — series of years—but it is 
subject also to seasonal variations, day and night 
variations, and storm variations innumerable. 
That many vanes, ancient as well as modern, 
are greatly at fault, is no newly-formed opinion of 
mine. I believe any careful observer might easily 
satisfy himself that there is a variation in the car- 
dinal points of these public directors, as well as 
in the magnetic needle. What is popularly called 
true north at one part of a town will be found to 
vary 10° or 20° from true (!) north at another 
part of the same town. How are such errors to 
be accounted for? Through the obstinacy or the 
ignorance of the persons who were employed to 


fix the vanes, who confounded magnetic north | 
with geometrical north, or perhaps did not know | 


the difference, or would not be instructed by those 


who did know. J.O. N. fi. 





This varies in different places, where also its rate 
of deviation varies. In London the magnetic 
needle pointed to the true north in 1657, and at 
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Paris in 1669. (Humboldt, Cosmos, i. 175.) I 
attained its maximum variation westward in Lon. 
don in 1815, reaching 24° 27’ 28”, and at Paris in 


1814, reaching 22° 54’; at the rate of 8’ 52” an. 
nually in London, and of 8’ 6” at Paris. The 


greatest variation on record is at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where in 1813 it reached westward 
of the true north 28°, its mean annual movement 
being 7’ 55”. At Berlin, Encke found that in 
fifteen years (1839 to 1854) the magnetic decli- 
nation had diminished 1° 49)’; the variation has 
therefore been at the rate of 7)’ per annum, but 
it has been a little greater in the second half of 
the term than the first. The declination at Berlin 
in 1854 was 14° 56’ 52”. (Year Book of Facts, 
1859, p. 104.) At London, in 1859, the amount 
of declination was, according to the Photographie 
Almanac, 21° 30’ west. If this be correct, the re- 
trograde movement has been at the rate of 4’ only 
The points on the earth’s surface 
where the variation is the same are shown in the 
Penny Cyclopedia (“ Terrestrial Magnetism," 
p. 237.). As the vanes for exhibiting the direc- 
tion of the wind in this and other countries point 
to the ¢rue north, the magnetic declination does 
not affect them. But the variation of this decli- 
nation in the same place makes it necessary to 
reconstruct from time to time the isogonal line 
of the magnetic charts. T. J. Bucxtox. 
Lichfield. 





JAMES AINSLIE. 
(2 S. ix. 142. 355.) 
Under this head I enclose some further notes. 


- | The first are from a “ MS. Index to Charters,” 
one part of the world, and westward and eastward | 


in the Register House, Edinburgh; the Inder 
being the property of the Writers to the Signet, 
and preserved in their Library : — 

Ainslie burgen de Jedburgh. —Carta Con Davidi ¢ 
Jacobo Ainislie suo filio de duobus hortis ex parte aus 
trali vici Vicecanonicorum Burgi de Jedburgh, Roxburgh. 
24 Martii 1585. 

Ainslie Mercatori Burgen de Edin.—Carta Con Jacobo 
terrarum de Derniok, Brigend, &c. Roxburgh, 26 Nov. 


| 1607. 


Ainslie advocato.—Carta Magistro Cornelio terrarum 
de Cowthroppill in Baroniam de Dolphingstoun unit 
Haddington and Edinburgh. 18 Junii 1636. 

Ainslie. — Carta Con Magistro Cornelio anndrum redi- 
tuum inibi content. 

The second charter on this list is evidently that 
by which the individual in question was entered 
on the lands mentioned, p. 142. The last has no 


date given, but as the next date that occurs & 
1647, it may be supposed to be a year or two 
prior. : 

Reference to the published Retours will furnish 
a considerable amount of information additional 
tothat given at page 355., both with regard to 
James Ainslie and -the other members of bis 
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family. As these volumes, however, are easily 
accessible, farther quotation is unnecessary. 


The following Notes are from the Register of 


Births for Edinburgh, which I happened to be 
examining recently for another purpose : — 

24 Octob. 1611, Jas. Hainslie Ballius, Issobell Howie- 
sone, as. u. James, w. Johnne Jacksone, David Johnes- 
toun. 

29 Novembris, 1612. James Ainslie, Merchant, Issobell 
Howiesone, as. n. Thomas, w. Johnne Carmichaell, James 
Ray. 

19 Octobris, 1617. James Ainslie Bailyea, Issobell How- 
iesone, a s. n. George, w. James Dalyell, David Richard- 
sone—Mr. Jo" Hay. 

14 Maii, 1619. James Ainslie, merchant—Isobell How- 
jesone, ad. n. Jonet, w. Johnne Belsches, advocat, Johnne 
Spence, tailor, Johnne Trotter, merchant. 


9 Februarii, 1615. Andrea Ainslie, merchant—Marion | 
Wilkie, a d. n. Jonet, w. Johnne Murray, Alexander | 


Spens. 

$1 Martii, 1616. Andrew Ainslie, merchant, Marion 
Wilkie, a d. n. Margaret, w. James Ainslie, W™* Wilkie. 

30 Augusti, 1618. Andrea Ainslie, merchant, Marione 
Wilkie, a d. n. Barbara, w. David Richardsone, Ballius 
Patrick Black. 

24 Junii, 1621. Andrea Ainslie, merchant, Marione 
Wilkie, a d.n. Rachel, Andrew Purves, Johnne Wilkie, 
younger, and George Hammiltoun, merchants. 

19 August, 1623. Trysday Andrea Ainslie, merchant, 
Marione Wilkie, a d. n. Marione, w. Johnne Belschis, ad- 
yocat, James Rae, merchant. 

14 Octob. 1625. Andrea Ainslie Ballius, Marione Wilkie, 
ad.n. Jeane, w. David Johnstoun, Archibald Tod, and 
William Geechen, merchant. 

19 Novembris, 1628. Andrea Ainslie, merchant, Mari- 
one Wilkie, a s. n. Johnne, w. James Carmichael ot Wes- 
trehall, Johnne Wilkie, W™. Geechen, M*. Cornelius 
Ainslie, 

Thursday, 1 Martii, 1627. M*. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane 
Achisone, a s. n. James, w. S". Johnne Hamilton of Pres- 
toun, Knight, Gilbert Achesone, Archibald Tod, M*. 
Nicoll Brown, and Jo" Marjoribanks. 

1 Februarii, 1629. Mt. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane Ache- 
sone, as. n. Thomas, w. M". Thomas Sinserff, Mt. Thomas 
Nicolsone, M™. Roger Mowet, Gilbert Neilsone, Robert 
Hume, Thomas Dawling. 

25 Aprilis, 1630. Mr. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane Achesone, 
ad. n. Issobell, w. Andrea Ainslie Ballius, Archibald Tod, 
Johnne Inglis, M". Johnne Makmath. 

19 Januarii, 1632. Mt. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane Ache- 
Sone, a sonne named Cornelius, wit Capitane Williame 
Achesone, M". Cornelius Inglis, Jo". Gilmour, M". Jo". Gil- 
—— son, Thomas Carmichaell, merchant, and Patrick 
Ainslie. 

14 Novembris, 1634. M*. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane Achi- 
sone, a d. n. Issobell, witnesses, Andreas Tod, Balliue of 
Edinburgh, Andrea Ainslie, merchant, Archibald Drum- 
mond of Gibbliestoun, Cap. William Achesone, Thomas 
Dawling, M'. John Gilmour, advocat. 

o Septembris, 1638. Mr. Cornelius Ainslie, Jeane Ache- 
Sone, as. n. Archibald, witn. Andrew Tod, Andrew Ains- 
lie, merchants, Mr. John Gilmour, advocat, M". Michael 
Ainslie. 

In the Town Council lists of Edinburgh the 
name of James Ainslie occurs as 4th Bailie in 
1606 ; 2d Bailie 1616; Ist Bailie 1621; that of 
Andrew Ainslie as 4th Bailie 1624, 3d Bailie in 
1629, and 2d Bailie in 1636. 

here seems to have been some connexion be- 
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tween the families of Ainslie and Inglis of Cra- 
mond, their names occurring mutually as witnesses 
in these registers as follows : — 

20 Februarii, 1654. M*. Cornelius Inglis, Jonet Kellie, 
a sonne, n. Cornelius, wit. James Inglis of Cramond, Mr. 
rhomas Ramsay, minister at Foulden, Patrick Inglis of 
Elvingstoun, Mr. Cornelius Ainslie. 

In Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, 1798, pp 
300., upwards of two pages and a half are devoted 
to “ Ainslie of Pilton, now representative of the 
Ainslies of Dolphington.” They are first brought 
into view as the branch of an English family 
driven into Scotland at the period of the Norman 
Conquest, and settling there under Malcolm Cean- 
more. 

It is not, however, until the reign of William 
the Lion that they became individualised in the 
person of Thomas de Ainslie. From him the 
David Ainslie of the above charter is “ XI. David 
Ainslie of Fala, whose personal estate being small 
he betook himself to the mercantile life in Jed- 
burgh.” He got from James VI. a charter under 
the great seal: “ Davidi Ainslie mercatori bur- 
gen de Jedburgh et Jacobo filio suo et heredi ap- 
parenti, etc. of part of the barony of Uliston in 
Roxburghshire, dated 4th March, 1585.” His 
wife was Mary Rutherford, and their eldest son, 
the object of the Query, is — 

“XII. James Ainslie, Esq., mentioned in his father’s 
charter above narrated. He settled in Edinburgh, where 
he became a considerable merchant and acquired some 
lands in the south country, which appears by a charter 
under the great seal Jacobo Ainslie Mercatori burgen de 
Edinburgi terrarum de Darnick, etc. in Roxburghshire 
dated anno 1607. He was afterwards designed by that 
title. But dying in the reign of King Charles 1. without 
issue, the representation devolved upon his brother.” 


The line of James Ainslie now disappears from 
the narrative, which is carried on, or rather re- 
sumed again, in that of his brother : — 

“XIII. George Ainslie, 
before mentioned.” 


second son of David of Fala, 


From the evidence already adduced the latter 
sentence in the account of James Ainslie, and 
which I have marked in italics, is incontestably 
in error. Whatever may have become of the re- 
presentation, instead of dying without issue he left 
both children and grandchildren, and some of his 
sons certainly survived the death of Charles L, as 
in 1654 Cornelius Ainslie is served heir of Con- 
queis to his brother Michael. 

Would W. D. have any objections to send me a 
copy of the document referred to (p. 142.) = Fresh 
information might thus be elicited; and while 
private inquiries are met and errors noted, if not 
corrected, some progress would be made towards 
that “ book of old Scotch gentry ” desiderated by 
a correspondent (p. 159.). . 

I may mention that the arms of the Ainslies 
are, Or a cross florée, sable. Crest, A dexter 
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| 
hand issuing out of the wreath, and grasping a 
Motto, “Pro Rege et Patria.” 
Wirriam GALtoway. 
9, Gardner’s Crest, Edinburgh. 


scimitar, proper. 


DRAWING SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 
(2 §, ix. 444.) 

I should have replied before now to the third | 
point of Prorrssor De Moreay’s Query, had I | 
not expected that an answer would come from | 
some correspondent nearer to the great centre of 
information. 

I have volumes i. and ii. of the work referred 
to, which I bought at a book-stall in Liverpool a 
number of years ago, at a time when I was in- | 
tent on forming a collection of all the older works 
on mathematics. ‘These volumes, which are in | 
old-fashioned full-binding, appeared never to have 
been used. The title of the first is similar to that 
of the second, as copied by Proressor De Mor- 
GAN, but the date is 1769. The motto on the 
frontispiece (which represents a scene illustrative 
of it), is: 

“ Aristippus Philosophus Socraticus, Naufragio cum 
ejectus ad Rhodiensium litus animadvertisset Geometrica 
schemata descripta, exclamavisse ad comites ita dicitur, 
Bene speremus, Hominum enim vestigia video. Vitrur. 
Architect. lib. 6. Pref.” 

After the title-page, and headed by a vignette 
emblematical of the study of the sciences, is: 

“Auspiciis Frederici Harvey, Episcopi Derrensis Su- 
prema Curia, &c. Promovente Societate Dublinensi. Fa- 
ventibus Josepho Henry, Roger Palmer, et Gulielmo 
Deane, Armigeris, omnigenz eruditionis Mecenatibus. 
Josephus Fenn olim in Academia Nanatensi Philosophix 
Professor, pure et mixta Matheseos Elementa digessit et 
publicavit, in usum schole ad propagandas Artes in Hi- 
bernia fundate. Anno Christi M.pcc.Lxvit. die iv mensis 
Februarii.” 

This precedes an alphabetical list of subscribers, 
including noblemen, prelates, judges, and other 

ersons of distinction. The body of the volume 
is occupied by the Elements of Euclid, with which 
the pagination and also the “ signatures” of the 
sheets commence, and which extend to 344 pages. 
But this is preceded by 176 pages of introductory 
matter, opening with a statement of the society's 
resolution to extend the course of instruction 
given at the Drawing School to other branches of 

nowledge, plans of which are given shortly, as 
at page xxvili. of volume ii. Then follows a short 
sketch of a Course of Mathematics; next, a 
“ Plan of the System of the Physical World” (an 
astronomical treatise occupying 138 pages) ; after 
which come brief “ Plans” of the “ System of 
the Moral World;” of the “ Military Art;” of 
the “* Mercantile Art,” and of the “ Naval Art;” 
and, lastly, “ An Extract from the Plan of the 
School of Mechanic Arts, where Architects, Pain- 


| brought forward. 


| Mapes, Cam. Soc. App.) : — 


Manufacturers, receive the instructions in Geo. 


| metry, Perspective, Staticks, Dynamicks, Physicks, 


&e., which suit their respective Professions, and 


| may contribute to improve their Taste and Ta- 


lents.” 

Should Proressor De MorGawn desire to ex- 
amine the first volume, I shall be glad to enable 
him to do so. Cuar_es Boots. 

Montrose. 


CHAR, CUARWOMAN. 
(24 S. x. 87.) 

There are few pursuits in which persons are so 
much tempted to make rash conjectures as in the 
investigation of the origin and meaning of words 
and names, and though these conjectures are oc- 
casionally of great service in leading to a. true 


| etymon, yet as a general rule they are most falla- 


cious, and should only be hazarded when the deri- 
vations already given by competent authorities are 
really unsatisfactory. When Purtotocus wrote 
“Tam not aware that any satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given of the origin or derivation of 
the word char, which we find only in composi- 
tion” (!) he had strangely overlooked the deriva- 
tion given by Richardson, Coleridge and others 
from A.-S. cerran, cirran, or cyran, to turn; thus 
we say “todo a good éurn;” and in Yorkshire 
and elsewhere “to do a hand's turn,” means to 
render assistance. Bailey derives it from cear, 
care, but the’ former seems preferable. More 
strangely still had he pos ee the numerous 
instances in which the uncompounded word char= 
work, job, &c. occurs in early writers. Nares 
Richardson, Ray, Halliwell, &c. give instances 
which need not be repeated here. The following, 
furnished by me towards the Philological Society's 
Dictionary, is the earliest that has as yet been 
c It occurs in a “ Debate of the 
Body and Soul, 13th Century.” (Poems of W. 


“ Bote as tou bere me aboute, ne mi>t 
do the leste char.” — v. 79 


So also ina later version of the same (fourteenth 
century): — 
“ And whon thou heddest me forth drvven, 
And i-put to eny char.” — v. 189. 
“ Ther deth so redi fynt dore opene, 
Ne may helpe no Seyn char.” — vy. 271. 
So in the Chester Plays : — 
“Yea let hym rise if that hym dare! 
For and I of hym maye be aware 
He bode never a worse charre 
Or that he wende awaye.” . 
Shaks. Soc., vol. ii. p. 87. 
The following is from Sternberg’s Northampton 
| shire Glossary : — 
“T have neay time now up the town to rume, 


There is odd charrs for me to deau at hame.” _ 
Yorkshire Ale, 1697. 
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It will be seen from these examples that the 
term char-woman is most expressive, when applied, 
gs it always is, to a woman who comes out for the 
day to any odd jobs that may be put upon her. 

; J. Eastwoop. 


a 


Your correspondent who signs himself as Put- 
LoLoGUS is in grave error as regards the deriva- 
tion of the word char-woman, or, as it is better 
spelt, charewoman. 

In the first place, the word chartered is not an 


equivalent for hired. A ship chartered for a voy- 


age is a ship concerning which certain articles of 


agreement have been drawn up, under the condi- 
tion of which she must sail, the charter-party 
being the written document under the conditions 
of which she is freighted. The document, not the 
act of hiring, is the charter-party. The very word 
chartered implies the execution of some written 
document. 

Secondly, the noun chare or chore, the verb 
to chare, and the participle charing are by no 
means of unfrequent use. A woman will tell you 
that she goes out to chare, and that her neighbour 
isup at Mrs. Smith's charing. Sir Walter Scott, 
inone of his novels, speaks of “ the maid who milks 
and does the meanest chares ;” in which passage 
he quotes word for word from Shakspere (A. and 
C., IV. 13.). In the play from which Sir Walter 
Scott quotes another instance of the use of the 
word occurs (A. and C., V. 2.), “ When thou hast 
done this chare.” 

Ray, in his Collection of Proverbs, giv es “ That 
char is char'd, as the ge od wife said when she had 
hanged her husband.” Under the form chare the 
word occurs hundreds of times in the writings of 
most of the popular American authors of the day. 

I really must apologise to the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” for stating such a well-known fact as that a 
charewoman means a woman who does chares, or 


odd jobs of work. V.C. 


Bailey says: “ Char; chare is a job, a small 
piece of work, perhaps from Sax. cere, care.” Dr. 
Richardson derives chare, chare-woman, from A.- 
Sax. cyran, acyran, vertere, revertere ; and he 
says a char-woman is one who takes her ¢urn or 
bout at any work, who goes out for a day's turn at 
work. Now juurne is used by Chaucer for a 
“day:” and a journeyman is strictly a “man who 


works by the day ;” and I take it that a charwoman | 


18 & woman hired by the day, and that the word 
‘charwoman” is a corruption of jourwoman. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

In his Dictionary of Etymology, Mr. Hensleigh 

W edgwood says, under the head of “Chare. A 

chare is a turn of work ; chare-woman, one who is 

engaged for an occasional turn. A.-S. cyre, a turn; 
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Gael. car, turn, 
R. F. Skxetcntey. 


cerran, Du. Keeren, to turn; 
twist.” 


Duke or Bucxtncuam: James Dovucue (2"4 
S. x. 23.) — Apart from the historical interest at- 
taching to the account communicated by Mr. 
JENNINGS, there are one or two minor points con- 
cerning which it may be desirable to seek farther 
information. Who was the writer of the “ Post- 
script,” and whence written? North Currey, or 
Curry, is a village in Somersetshire about six 
niles from Taunton, and is stated in the aceount 
to be but three miles from the residence of the 
narrator. Was he related to the Douch family 
of Dorsetshire, one of whom was rector of Stal- 
bridge, and tutor of the Hon. Robert Boyle during 
his earlier residence there? In the chancel of the 
church at this place is a monument, recording, 
beside the death of William Douch, “ anno fatali 
1648,” those also of his successor John Douch, 
(ejected the following year, but restored in 1662) 
who died in 1675, and of his two sons James and 
Charles, who both died in 1674. Of these latter 
two no ages are given. Could the “ James 
Douche” referred to above be the former of 
these ? Stalbridge, though on the borders of the 
county, is about thirty-seven miles from Taun- 
ton, but the distance may be less from the locality 
in which the writer resided. It may not be out 
of place to correct an error into which Hutchins, 
in his History of Dorset, has fallen in confusing 
the two rectors above mentioned. He states*, in 
reference to John Douch, that he was “ instituted 
in 1621; was native of this co., and had the care 
of the great Mr. Boyle after he left Eton.” As, 
by the record on his tomb above quoted, his death 
occurred in 1675, thirteen years after his restora- 
tion to the living, and fifty-four years must there- 
fore have elapsed from his first induction thereto, 
it is quite clear that Hutchins has overlooked his 
predecessor William, who was instituted in 1621, 
and to whom the reference in the Encyclo. Britan. 
art. “ Boyle” belongs : — “ He (Boyle) remained 
some time under the care of one of his ” (father’s) 
“ chaplains, who was the parson of the place.” 
Some farther light may be thrown on this subject 
by Mr. Jennies, who may be able to supply the 
date of the communication sent. 

Henry W. S. Tartor. 

Southampton. 

Toaps rounp In Strong (2°¢ S. x. 10. 56.) — I 
have heard of several cases in which toads and 
frogs have been found alive in stones and also in 
coal, although I am not able to give the exact par- 





* In one of the earlier editions, but which I regret not 
having “made a note of,” my memorandum having been 
taken some years since from a copy courteously placed 
at my disposal by the rector of Stalbridge, the Rev. Lit- 
tleton C. Powys, M.A, 
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ticulars from memory. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, I met with the following a few days ago in 
the Durham County Advertiser for Friday, 20th 
July, 1860: — 

“ Fact in Natural History. — Twenty-three years ago 
Mr. Wray, of the Duchy Farm, Pendleton, in the presence 
of Mr. Birch, put a frog into an old pint pot, covered it 
with a piece of plate, united them by plaster of Paris, and 
buried all about two-and-a feet under ground, wet clay 
being rammed closely round. On Tuesday week the 
creature was exhumed; the frog was alive, but died in a 
few minutes after exposure to the air.” — Salford Weekly 
Vews. 

This seems to have been a more successful ex- 
periment than that of the French Academy re- 
ferred to at p. 10. J. A. Px. 


Carprnat Mazarin (2™ S. x. 68.) — For the 
fullest and most satisfactory list of the collection 
of pieces known by the name of Mazarinades, I 
beg leave to refer vour correspondent J. M. to the 
following work: Bibliographie des Mazarinades, 
publiée pour la Société de U Histoire de France, par 
C. Moreau, 3 tomes, Paris, 1850-1. This publi- 
cation contains not only a list of the complete 
titles of 4082 of these pamphlets, with an appen- 
dix comprising an addition of 229 more, but 
interesting bibliographical details, both in the in- 
troduction and in the body of the work; besides, 
ut the end of the 3rd volume, “ Liste Alphabé- 
tique des Imprimeurs et Libraires qui ont publi¢ 
des Mazarinades,” “ Liste Chronologique” (of the 
Mazarinades themselves), and “ Table des Noms 
propres et des Anonymes.” 

Dublin. 


Oxtver Cromwetu’s Letrer (2™ S. x. 64. 95.) 
—Lorp Mownson’s reading is perfectly correct: it 
should have been 
Morison, but for a clerical error in the transcript. 
As doubtless your correspondent feels an interest 
in papers connected with his family, [ have much 
pleasure in having been enabled to discover a 
subsequent letter relating to the same subject, 
(enclosing a copy of the Protector’s letter,) which 
runs as follows : — 

“ GENTLEMEN. — The Iré@ of the Lo. Generalls to S*. 
Henrie Vane concerninge S". John Monson’s case to bee 
reported to the house (wherof a copie is here inclosed) 
so fullie expresseth his Lop*. sence of his sufferings, and 
how much the parliaments and Armies hono' is con- 
cerned therin touching his just separacdn, that I shall 
forbeare to trouble you with anie addicdn onelie as to that 
seeminge refleccdn upon my selfe that the report of his 
case (ordered by the Com". concerning the breach of 
articles to bee made by mee to the Parliament) hath bin 
long in my hands, I doe confesse it, but wt all that the 
want of an opportunity, and not of my endevo™, hath bin 
the cause thereof. However, as the case and condicdn of 
5S". John Monson now stands I referre it to yor owne 


printed Monson instead of 
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the agreement and engagement of the publique faith o 
the army unto him upon the Treaty for y* surrender of 
Oxford) or whether to accept in lieu thereof the setle 
ment of 90" per ann. out of his Tythes of Owersby in the 
county of Lyncolne upon the Ministry w" I heretofor 
offered to you in his behalfe, and hee still offers, wherby 
as I conceive no disadvantage will redound to the state, 
all further prejudice wilbe fairly removed w*" otherwig 
may befall him, and we" will enforce him to trouble the 
Parliament and Generall with more importunate ad. 
dresses. I leave it to yo" judicious consideracdn and reg, 

“ Gentlemen, 

* Yor humble servant, 
“ Inner Temple, “Ep. Prrpearx.” 
16 Martii 
1650.” 

( Addressed) “ For my honored freind 

Samuell Moyer Esq. and the rest of 

the worthy gentlemen Com"™ for 

Compounding 

At Haberdashers’ Hall.” 
Iruvrmt. 

Queen Exveanor Anp Farr Rosamonp (2™ § 
ix. 446.) — These lines are taken, but rather in- 
correctly, from Warner's Albion's England, 4to, 
1602. They occur in the 41st chapter of the poem, 
which contains the story of Fair Rosamond, and 
are as follow : — 

“With that she dasht her on the lippes, so dyed doubk 
red ; 

Hard was the heart that gaue the blow, soft were thox 

lips that bled.” 

The tale of Argentile and Curan in the second 
volume of Percy's Reliques forms the 20th chapter, 
and the tale of the Patient Countess, in the first 
volume, the 42nd chapter of the poem. 

In the remarks prefixed to the tale of Argentil 
and Curan, Bishop Perey says — 

“Though now Warner is so seldom mentioned, bis 
contemporaries ranked him on a level with Spenser, ani 
called them the Homer and Virgil of their age. 


| Warner rather resembled Ovid, whose Metamorphosis 


he seems to have taken for his model, having deduceds 
perpetual poem from the deluge down to the end 
Elizabeth, full of lively digressions and —— 
episodes. And though he is sometimes harsh, affecte 
and obscure, he often displays a most charming and ps 


| thetic simplicity; as where he describes Eleanor’s harsh 


judgment whether vou will thinke fit to proceed upon yor | 


Resequestracon of him for the non-payment of y* re- 
maynder of his fine being (as hee alleadgeth) about 
920" (hee stronglie insisting for the abatement thereof as 


some recompence for his damages susteyned (contrary to 





treatment of Rosamond : — 
‘With that she dasht her,’” &c. 


Warner's poem is reprinted in the fourth volume 
of Chalmers’ collection. R. 6. 


Taare anp Gorpon Famrriss (2™ S. x. 90) 
—In my recently published Illustrations of King 
James's Irish Army List, 1689-90, will be found 
a memoir of the “ Taafe” family, extending ove 
six pages; as also memoirs of those of Clinton aad 
Jones, with notices of Gordons and Lowes. 

Joun D’ ALT’. 

48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Mary Wirrsnire (2™ S. ix. 502.) — Inquiry 
has been made for this person. She was remov 
to a lunatic asylum about two years ago. ' 
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Gonce: THE Conece, YarmMoutn (2™ S. x. 
§7.)—A singular misappropriation of the word 
gonge occurs in the above reference. You do not 
see “on the walls Gonge leading to the termi- 
nus;” unless there is a mistake, as the direction 
evidently alludes to the Conge, the name of a 
street in Yarmouth leading from George Street 
tothe North Quay; near which, on the opposite 
side of the river, is the railway station. For an 
account of the Conge, vide Swinden's History of 
Yarmouth (p. 21.), in which he states that the 
Provost of Yarmouth had his residence probably 
in or near the Conge, circa temp. Hen. I. He 
also recites the mention of this locality from some 
Rolls, temps. Edw. II. and Edw. III. The ancient 
name of this street is preserved to the present day. 

Henry Manship, the elder, in his History of 
Yarmouth, ably edited by Mr. C. J. Palmer, says: 

“The shippes and vessels did arrive and come for that 
purpose (to land goods, &c.) to a certain place called the 
Congee, weh is vet knowen by evidence to be in the north 
ende of the said towne at this daye. The said Congee, 
being a French word, is in English leave or licence — so 
sallmen resorted thither to have leave of the Provoste 
to lade and unlade, &c.; and after there dues paid, the 
Provoste gave them leave to savle to y* City of Norwich, 
or to other places.” ; ; ; 

But the younger Manship conjectured the word 
conge to be derived from the Latin word congia- 
rium. Vide Mr. Palmer's edition of Manship, 
pp. 57. 247. Tuos. Wa. Kine (York Herald). 


Mr. GanTILLON has made a great mistake here. 
The opening in question is called the Conge, in- 
stead of the “Gonge.” It was anciently called 
the King’s Conge, there being a place called Gur- 
ney’s Conge, the site of which is unknown. 
Manship derives it from the Latin, congiarium, a 
dole or gift; or from the French, congé: as if the 
vessels got from the crown officer who dwelt 
there leave to discharge their cargoes. 

The word conge is in frequent use by the Nor- 
folk peasantry to signify a bow or salutation. 

E. G. R. 

Your correspondent Mr. Gantiiion will find 
another “Gong” at Lowestoft, if not at Yar- 
mouth; meaning, if I remember rightly, one whole 
row, or breadth, of meshes in making a fishing- 
net; one whole “ao” of meshes, as it might now 
be called. 

The Lowestoft people call the bent irons at 
each end of the trawl and shrimp nets “ Lutades,” 
80 pronounced at least. Is this from A.-S. Zut-an, 
to bow, bend, &c.? I have not found the word 
known farther up the coast than Aldeburgh, nor 
mentioned in any provincial dictionary. 


PaRATuINa. | 


The place at Yarmouth which Mr. GantILLon 
calls Gonge is really the Conge, for the origin of 
which see Manship and Palmer's Yarmouth, i. 57. 
* J. W. Coorrr. 


=-ti. 


Batu Famiry (2" §S. ix. 487.; x. 54.) — The 
valuable particulars furnished by Mr. D’ Axton 
seem rather to belong to a different family than 
that of Devon, the published accounts “of the 
Bath, Bathe, or De Bathe family of Ireland de- 
riving their descent from Hugh or Hugo de Bathe, 
who “accompanied Earl Strongbow in his expe- 
dition to Ireland about 1172, and had grants of 
many manors and lands in the counties of Dublin, 
Meath, Louth, and Drogheda.”—(Debrett.) The 
family were first raised to the baronetage in 1663 
or 1666, but the title expired in 1686. (Vide 
Broun’s Baronetage, Burke’s Gen. Arm. (s. v. 
Bath of Athcarne Castle, co. Meath.) The arms 
of De Bathe are totally dissimilar to those given 
in Mr. Tuckett’s Collections, which will be found 
in Burke under “ Baa (Bedfordshire),” viz. “ Gu. 
a chev. arg. betw. 3 plates,” while those of De 
Bathe or Bath are “ Gu. a cross betw. 4 lions ram- 
pant arg.” “ Henry de Bathe, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, in the reign of Henry IIL.” is 
mentioned by Sir Richard Broun among the an- 
cestors of the present Baronet, Sir Wm. Plunkett 
de Bathe of Knightstown, co. Meath, in Ireland, 
where the family has been located uninterruptedly 
from its first settlement in the 12th century. 

Henry W. S. Tayror. 

Southampton. 

Porm ny J.G. Locknart (2™ §. x. 43.)—Your 
correspondent is mistaken in supposing that the 
facetious lines on William Maginn have not been 
printed before. They are included in a collection 
of Epitaphs by Dr. Pettigrew, published in 1857 
(in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library). 

The “ poem” in question is there given as the 
“ Epitaph” on Maginn at Walton-on-Thames. I 
remember, not long ago, looking over the inscrip- 
tions in that church and churchyard, but without 
observing this one, which would not be likely to 
escape notice. 

Yet, as Dr. Pettigrew in his Preface states that 
he has been anxious to avoid fictitious epitaphs, 
we must, I suppose, presume that this one, not- 
withstanding its extremely ludicrous character, 
has a “local habitation” at Walton. 

Perhaps some local subscriber to “ »&@ 
would enlighten us as to the fact ? 

Joun Riston GARstTIn. 

Dublin. 


Srxtrxe Bunce (1* S. ii. 408. ; 2°* S. x. 78.)— 
After I sent a Note and Query on the above, I 
met with the following in course of reading Dr. 
James's defence of his Bellum Papale : — 

* (Sixtines) “ and they are 
I have noted the 


“ T have seen four or five 
in like sort very exactly mended. 
places in my Book of the Wars.” 

The late Rev. Joseph Mendham, of Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwickshire, had one in his possession. 
There is room for inquiry yet. George Luoyrp. 
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» | 
KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED by THE Lorps Jus- 


tices or IreLanp (2™ S. ix. 485.) — Mr. Gar- 
st1n refers to the Lords Justices of Ireland having 
in 1629 conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Sir James Ware, and inquires if any other in- 
stances can be adduced. There are numerous 
instances on record. 

Sir William Drury, Lord Justice, not long be- 
fore his death (1579) dubbed — Sir William Pel- 
ham, Knt. ; Sir William Gerrard, Knt.; SirWilliam 
Gorge, Knt.; Sir Thomas Parret, Knt.; Sir Ed- 
ward Moore, Knt.; Sir Peter Carew, Knt.; Sir 
George Bouchier, Knt.; Sir William Stanley, 
Knt.; Sir Patricke Walshe, of Waterford, Knt. ; 
Sir Edward flitton, Knt. 

Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, and Sir 
Henry Wallop, Knt., Treasurer at Wars, Lords 
Justices, knighted 

7th Sept. 1582, Sir Anthony Colclough of Tin- 
tern. 

6th May, 1583, Sir John Brough, Baron of 
Leitrim ; Sir Barnewell fileminge, Baron of Slane ; 
Sir Patrick, Baron Trimleston. 

Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and Lord 
Chancellor, and Sir Robert Gardiner, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench, Lords Justices, knighted 
— Sir Walter Butler, Sir James Butler, Sir Gar- 
rett Elmer, Sir Richard Piercy, Sir John Eger- 
ton. 

It is probable there are many other cases of a 
like nature. Joun MAc.Lean. 

Hammersmith. 


Lecenpary Parntine (2"4 S, x. 47. 97.) —The 
Saint wears a brown great coat, like that of the 
old watchmen, tightened by a cord round the 
waist, with wide sleeves reaching only to the el- 
bows. His hands, feet, and head are bare, but 
there is a slight nimbus above the latter. There 
is no cowl to the coat. The picture is much 
rubbed and has little artistic merit. Senex. 


Tue Mepicrnat Virtve or Spipers’ Wess (2"¢ 
S. x. 6.) — The enclosed extract may interest Mr. 
Boop, and any inquirer on the above subject. 
It is from the Eventful Life of a Soldier ; a new 
ed., published for the widow, Edinburgh, 1852, 
p- 166.: — 

“The ague fits having returned when the severe fever 
left me, I recovered very slowly; the medicine I re- 
ceived, which was administered very irregularly, having 
done me no good. While in this state, General Sir John 
Hope, who lately commanded the forces in Scotland, 
happened to pay a visit to the hospital, and going round 
the sick with the staff-surgeon, he inquired ‘what was 
the prevailing disease?’ The reply was, ‘fever and 
ague.’ 

“Sir John, whose kind disposition is well known, 
mentioned that he had heard of a cure for that disease 
among the old women in Scotland, which was considered 
infallible. The staff-surgeon smiled, and begged to hear 
what it was. ‘It is,’ said the good old general, ‘simply 
a large pill formed of spiders’ web, to be swallowed when 
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the fit is coming on. I cannot pledge myself for its 
efficacy, but I have heard it much talked of.’ The 
staff-doctor gave a shrug, as much as to say it was al] 
nonsense, looked very wise, as all doctors endeavour ty 
do, and the conversation dropped. I had been listening 
eagerly to the conversation, and no sooner was the gene. 
ral gone, than I set out in quest of the specific. I did ng 


; need to travel far, and returned to my room prepared for 
| the next fit; when I felt it coming on, I swallowed the 


dose with the greatest confidence in its virtue, and how. 
ever strange it may appear, or hard to be accounted for, 
I never had a fit of the ague after, but got well rapidly, 
and was soon fit to march for the purpose of joining ms 
regiment, which I overtook at Pollos.” ‘ 

A.J 


Edinburgh. 

In the south-eastern counties of Ireland, the 
farmers and peasantry use the web of the spider 
extensively, for the cure of cuts, sores, bruises, &e 
They gather large quantities off the hedges in the 
early part of the summer's mornings, when the web 
is impregnated with dew, and it is kept with great 
care in linen bags, not in an over dry place, and 
used when required for the above — ] 
have known an application stop violent hemor 
rhage from cuts, when surgeons had fuiled with 
plaster and other things to accomplish that object. 
I have never heard of it taken internally before. 

S. Repsovy. 

Liverpool. 

Dr. Graham, in his Domestic Medicine, prescribes 
spider’s web for ague and intermittent fever. I 
have known large spiders—with their legs, &c, 
pinched off, and then powdered with flour, so as to 
resemble a pill—given for ague. I have also seen 
one instance where a living spider, sewn up ins 
piece of rag, was worn as a periapt by a string 
round the patient's neck, to charm away the ague. 

Crever (2™ S. x. 67.) —It may interest Me 
Horten to be informed that “clever” or “ clever 
looking ” is commonly used in Lancashire to signify 
a fine well-made man. 

It would seem that we have transferred the 
word from bodily to mental activity. 

Joun J. ScaRGILL. 
Lately Curate at Heywood 


Mr. Horren may be interested to learn that 
the sense in which this word is used in the United 
States is that in which it is invariably and exclu: 
sively employed by “the natives” in East Norfolk. 
On the other hand, the word “stupid” has, amongst 
us East Anglians, no reference to intellectual dul- 
ness; but describes a morose, disobliging, unami- 
able person, who likes to make himself disagreeable 
to those about him. Acué. 


Perrs seRvING As Mayors (2"¢ S. ix. 162. 29. 
355. 454.) — The Earl of Lincoln was Mayor o 
Newark in 1768. A deputy (Robert Spragging, 
Esq.) seems to have been appointed. 

R. F. Sxercutet 
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Latix, Greek, AND GerMAN Metres (2™ S. 
ix. 501.) — Your correspondent C. E. asks, “ Is 
there in any foreign language a metre similar to 
that of Tennyson’s Locksley Hall?” 

Yes: it is a rather favourite metre with the 
Persian Hafiz; only alternating trochee and 
spondee thus : 

a w = we —-Ile—- v — = -v°? 
This metre is but an addition of four syllables to 
that in which some of the chief Persian poems are 
written by Jami, Attar, and, especially, the Mes- 
navi of Jelaluddyn. 


v - - v = 


Nover Weatuer Inpicator (2™ S. ix. 500.; 
x, 96.) — In the Great Exhibition of 1851 (Class 
x. 151.) was a “ Tempest prognosticator, or at- 
mospheric electro-magnetic telegraph, conducted 
by animal instinct ;” designed and invented by 
Dr. George Merryweather, who also published an 
Essay (Churchill, London, 8vo. 1851, pp. 64.), 
explanatory of the contrivance by which leeches 
were induced to ring a bell as a signal of an ap- 
proaching storm. Josern Rix. 

St. Neots. 


Armonia Queries (2™ S. ix. 484.; x. 8. 
38.)—Of the arms mentioned by C. J. (p. 484.), 
the bearings of Cooke and Russell more nearly 


resemble the first than those furnished in reply | 


by R. J. F. (vol. x. p. 38.), the former on the 


authority of Burke’s Armoury (of Darfield), bear- | 


a chevron engr. betw. 3 crosses croslet 

sa., and Russell (of Strensham) on the same 
authority, bearing the chevron plain. The second 
coat sable a cross flory argent is the arms of Man- 
nock, of Gifford’s Hall, Suff. The third I am 
unable to trace. The first coat mentioned by A. 
(p. 484.) is doubtless that of Heneage, and should 
be blazoned, “ Or, a greyhound courant sa. be- 


tween 3 leopards’ faces, az. within a bordure en- | 


grailed gules.” The second “or 3 garbs gules,” 
is assigned by Guillim to “ Berkly of Yorkshire.” 
The armorial bearings on the first painting at 
Groombridge, as stated by Armiger (p. 8. ut 
supra), may be Conyers impaling Lambton ; and 
on reference to Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 1838, 
p- 129. under “ Conyers of Horden,” will be found 
the following : — A 

“TX. Sir Thomas Conyers, bapt. 12 Sept. 1731... m. 
Isabel daughter of James Lambton, Esq. of Whitehall, co. 
Durham, and had issue, 

“Jane, m. to William Hardy, of Ghester Le Street. 

“ Elizabeth, m. to Joseph Hutchinson (of same place). 

“ Dorothy, m. to Joseph Barker of Sedgefield. 


“ Sir Thomas, d. at Chester le Street 15th April, 1810, | 


when the baronetcy became extinct.” 


(Arms (of Conyers), azure, a maunch or ; (of | 


Lambton), sa. a fess betw. 3 lambs passant arg.) 
If a family picture, as surmised, the above par- 
Uculars may assist ArmicER in tracing its dis- 


PARATHINA. | 





posal. The second I am able only to hazard 
conjectures on, too unsatisfactory to mention. 
Henry W.S. Tayuor. 
SincGce Supporter (2% S. ix. 463.) — Mr. 
Cole of Twickenham is the present lord of the 
manor of Stoke Lyne (Oxon), who is entitled to 
| bear aliawk behind his arms. This right was ori- 
ginally conceded to (I presume) an Zbbetson, from 
which family this property descended to the Coles. 
The Lyttelton family bore anciently a single 
merman as a supporter to their arms. Since their 
elevation to the peerage, however, they have borne 
| two (see engraving in Plot's Map of Staffordshire, 
monument in Worcester cathedral, seals of the 
family, &c.). H. 8. G. 


PaRALiet PassaGes: Stars AND FLowers (1* 
S. vii. 151.)—Many passages have been pointed 
out, but none of your correspondents, as far as I 

| am aware, have directed attention to the following - 
lines, which are to be found in Cowley’s Fourth 
Book of Plants, translated by N. Tate. The 
Amaranth is made to speak as follows : — 
“ What can the puling Rose or Violet say, 
Whose beauty flies so fast away ? 
Fit only such weak infants to adorn, 
Who «lie as soon as they are born 
Immortal gods wear garlands of my Flow’rs, 
Garlands eternal as their pow’rs ; 
Nor time, that does all earthly things invade, 
Can make a hair fall from my head. 
Look up, the gardens of the sky survey, 
And stars that there appear so gay, 
If credit may to certain truth be given, 
They are but th’ Amaranths of heay’n.” 
Epwin ARMISTEAD. 
Leeds. 


Tue Traaic Porr (2" S. ix. 281.)—I beg to 
suggest that “the Tragic Poet” is Crebillon, and 
that the passage referred to is a distorted version 
of his most celebrated line : — 

Atrée. “ Me connais-tu ce sang ? 

Thyeste, “ Je reconnais mon frére.” 

Atrée et Thyeste, Act V. Sc. &. 

F. 

Longevity (2" S. ix. 104. 262. 401. 500.) — 

—A day or two ago there appeared in the Lancet 

a notice of the death of a man in his 106th year, 

| which notice was copied into the Times of Tuesday, 

| the 31st July last. From the paragraph in ques- 

tion it appears that on the 28th May, 1802, a 

lunatic named James Coyle, forty-seven years of 

age, was admitted as a patient into S. Patrick's 

(Swift's) Hospital, Dublin. For upwards of fifty- 

| eight years Coyle continued an inmate of the hos- 

pital, and eventually died on the 17th of last month, 

| at the age of 105. I should imagine this to be a 

case in which there could be no mistake as to the 
person’s age. a 

| Imay here mention that there is now living a 

| lady, in full possession of her faculties, who has 
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children, grand-children, great-grand-cbildren, 
and great-great-grand-children, thus making five 
generations of one family living at the same time. 
J. A. Px. 

Sir Harry Tretawny (2™ S. x. 13.76.) —I 
am surprised to see so careful a writer as Dr. 
Oliver making a mistake as to the Christian name 
of so well-known a person as Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
one of the famous “ Seven Bishops.” Dr. O. calls 
him “ Dr. John Trelawny.” G. M. G. 


J. Warxer Orp (2™ S. viii. 531.) —Was born 
at Guisborough on the 5th March, 1811, and 
died on the 29th August, 1853. Ilis remains are 
interred in the churchyard 6f Guisborough. An 
account of his works is given in York and the 
North Riding, by 'T. Whellan and Co. (1859), vol. 
ii. 206. C. J. D. INGLtepew. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Parliament, and some Miscellaneous Pam- 
j ¢, Henry Drummond, Esq. Edited by 
Lord Lovaine. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Bosworth & Harrison.) 

We have nothing to do with politics; and the work of 
which we have just transcribed the title is essentially 
political: but the late Member for West Surrey was no 
ordinary politician. An accomplished high-minded gen- 
tleman, a Tory of the old school, whose fidelity to the 
Crown and to the Constitution as by law established, was 
as decided as his maintenance, of the rights and liberties 
of the meanest subjects, it would have been matter of 
regret, nay more, it would have been a grievous loss to 
the literature of Parliament, had not some record been 
preserved of the ready eloquence — the bold advocacy of 
truth—the pungent wit —the true English humour and 
true English love of fair play which distinguished the 
parliamentary career of Henry Drummond. The first of 
these two volumes contains Mr. Drummond’s Speeches in 
Parliament, and the second is devoted to a republication 
of his Occasional Pamphlets; and the reader will search 
in vain for any book in which popular political fallacies 
and claptrap are more thoroughly exposed than in this 
valuable collection of the Speeches and Writings of Henry 
Drummond. Lord Lovaine has done good service by 
their publication. 


The E. pedition to the Isle of 
Herbert of Cherbury, K.B. L 
the Philobiblon Society.) 

The writings of Lord Herbert of Cherbury have had a 
singular fate. His curious autobiography, after having 
been long missing, was recovered and printed by Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill. His comments on the Ex- 
pedition to the Isle of Rhé were published by Dr. Bald- 
win in a Latin translation in 1656; and now, after the 
lapse of 230 years from its composition, the original 
English is printed for the first time, by Lord Powis, in a 
handsome volume, for the members of the Philobiblon 
Club. Some seventeen years ago a manuscript, thought 
to be the original, and bearing some alterations believed 
to be in the handwriting of Charles I., was purchased at 
a sale in London by Mr. David Laing of Edinburgh. 
From him it was transferred, about five years ago, to 
Lord Powis, who has made it the subject of the present 
volume. ‘The work itself is not so much an account of 


Speech $s in 
phlets, by the late 


By Edward, Lord 
fto. (Printed for 


Rhé. 
ymndon. 
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mistatements of Isnard; Monet, and the Mercure Fray. 
gois, the principal French writers who had treated upog 
the subject. Lord Herbert’s chief anxiety was to prove 
that the English, although compelled to abandon theig 
main object, had distinguished themselves for greater 
bravery than their opponents—that they were still the 
men of Cressy and Poictiers. The work is unquestionably 
a valuable addition to the historical authorities publisheg 
by the Philobiblons. Lord Powis has prefixed usefaj 
pedigrees of several branches of the Herbert family ; with 
an account of the manuscript from which the preseng 
work is printed, and a list of other works of Lord Herbert 
lo the latter we presume might be added, Dialogue be 
tween a Tutor and his Pupil, 4to., 1768; and The Lw@ 
Book of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Castle 
Island, containing divers selected Lessons of excellent Aw 
wherein are some also of my og 
in the Gent, Mag. for 


thors in several Countries : 
Com positi n—a MS. noticed 
January, 1816. 

Books Recetvep.— 

Popular Astronomy : a Concise 
the Sun, Planets, Satellites, and Comets. 
LL.D. Revised by the Rey. L. Tomlinson, M.A. 
le lge ) 

In this little work the author — who be it remembered 
is the author of that very popular book, The Orbs 
Heaven —has endeavoured to follow the path of ref 
discovery, and in every instance to present the facts aa 
phenomena of the science, so as to afford the student a 
opportunity to exercise his own genius in their discussion) 

Memoirs, Journal, and Corre spondence of Thomas Moom 
Edited and abridged from the First Edition by the Ri 
Hon. Lord John Russell. People’s Edition. Parts V 
and VIII. (Longman.) 

hese two new Parts of this pleasant gossiping biogme 
phy, which are illustrated with portraits of Moore ag 
Lord Moira, bring down the poet's journal to May, 1838 


Elementary Treatise @ 
By O. M. Mitchell 
(Rout 
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